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Poetry. 


VERDICT OF THE POOR. 
Sits a maid upon a stone, 
Singing slow in under-tone : 
Comes a man across a moor,— 
He is old, and lame, and poor. 


*Riches are a glorious boon, 
As is aught beneath the moon,” 
Thus the maid upon the stone, 
Singeth slow in-under-tone. 


** Not for hoarding daily care 
Dwells where hoarded riches are ; 
Not for wasting—sinful deed 
Squanders what the wretched need. 


‘* But for giving—God above 
Gives to all men in his Tove : 
Hoard or squander—desperate sin 
Thy sad heart hath drunken in. 


Came the man across the moor— 
He is old and lame, and poor: 
And the maid upon the stone, 
Spake him thus, in under-tone: 


«Here is gold—the wretched feel 
Miseries which the rich can heal,” 
But abashed, he hangs his head, 
Asking not another’s bread. 


‘‘Heaven hath daughters— daughters three 
And one’s name is charity ; 

She is fair, but more I prize 

Her sister of the bandaged eyes, 


“ Mercy treads with glorious feet ;” 
Thus he makes her answer meet— 
“She is fair, but more I prize, 
Her sister of the bandaged eyes. 


“Industry will up and strive, 
{dleness will never thrive ; 
Sluggard heart will lose its shame, 
Begging alms in holy name, 


Justice for the young and old— 
Give them that—not rich men’s gold; 
Age has won its right to rest, 

Honest work is young man’s quest. 


“« Justice, and no man is poor, 
Though another owneth more,” 
Thus the old man made reply, 
Taking naught of charity. 


LOOK UP. 
BY JULIEN CRAMER. 
When the sun of life is brightest, 
And the heart is fresh and free, 
Then look up, with meek thankegiving, 
Unto him that blesseth thee. 


When the sea of sorrow riseth, 
And its surges o’er thee roll, 

Still look up—for He who rules them 
Will not drown the struggling soul. 


If affliction grasps thee rudely, 
And presents the rack and cup, 
Drink the draught and brave the toast— 
Even in despair look up ! 


Stit] look up ! for one there liveth 
With the will and power to save, 
®ne who knows each human sorrow, 

From the eradle to the grave. 


MAGNETO ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


FIGURE 1, 


Figure 2. 


It isa well known fact, that there exists an 
intimate relationship between light and elec- 
tricity. Various plans have been introduced 
to make the former available to common pur- 
poses by means oft he latter. As yet however, 
no scheme or invention of electric applica- 
tion has been able to supersede, for economy, 
either gas, or oil. Although this is true so 
far as past experience has been revealed to us, 
we are not so sceptical as tobe entirely doubt- 
ful of some suceessful application of a cheap 
Drummond light, and there is no invention or 
improvement that would benefit our country 
more, than one which would reduce the cost 
ot illumination fifty or twenty five per cent, 
below its present value and therefore we are 
sincerely desirous of encouraging experiments, 
in this department of science. 

The above cut is a representation of a plan 
proposed by Mr. W. 8. Thomas, of Norwich» 
Connecticut, tor electric 1]lumination and his 
description explains the principle of his in- 
vention. 

Description.—A A A, represent the frame 


magnets; E, brass wheel with 8 armatures | 


attached to its circumferenceGGG. F, re- 
presents the break-piece attached to-the shaft. 
Fig. 2, represents a side view of the break- 
piece. 1, 2, 3 are strips of copper, diaconnec- 
ted as shown inthe drawing. 4, 5, 6, are 
wires, the 4th is connected with .the upper 
magnet, the 5th to the iower magnet, the 6th 
to the machine. 

You perceive the break-piece is so arranged 
that the wire from the machine and the one 
from the lower or upper magnet is on one 
piece of copper constantly, charging the arti- 
ficial magnets alternately, thus causing the 
wheel E, whichis firmly attached to the shaft, 
to revolve with the break-piece and the arma- 
tures C C, generating electricity at both elec- 
tro magnets. That which is generated at one 
is for the production of motion, the other we 
can apply to telegraphic purposes, for the pro- 
dirctionof electric light, or what we please. 
P P, are the positive, N N, the negative poles. 
The arrows show the direction of the current. 
H, is a standard, with a platina fork, contain- 


| ing a piece of carbon; the positive and nega- 
work. BB, electric magnets ; D D, artificial ; 


tive polesbeing placed in contact on the car- 
bon constitute the magneto electric light. 


Scientific Discovery. 
A correspondent of the Literary Gazette, 
writing from Brussels, announces, that, Fath- 


er Maces, Professor of Natural History in the ; 


College of La Paix, at Nemour, has just 
made a discovery of great scientiffe import- 
ance.—Guided by his theory of electricity the 
first imitation of which is found in a notice 
printed in the bulletins of the Royal Academy 
No. 4, he has, it is asserted, succeeded in 
transforming the solr light into electricity. 
His apparatus, which is extremely simple, 
spoke several times under the influence of 
the light, and remained mute without that in- 
fluence, all the other circumstances remain- 
ing the same. Even when one witnesses the 
phenomenon, one scarcely ventures to trust 
one’s own eyes, yet the indications of electri- 
city are evident.” 


Remarkable Woman. 

A Miss Eleanor Jones recently died in the 
city of Utica, who during her life lived, it is 
said, upon twenty five cents per week for per- 
aonal expenses. She was always miserably 
clad, slept on a few bundles of straw, and 
caught cold by cleaning a cistern a few days 
before she died. Yet she made a donation ot 


$106 to one of the Welch churches in that ci- ; 


ty and left property to the amount of $2000 
to be distributed to different Welsh associa- 
tionsin that city, excepting $200 to her father 
in Wales, if he be living. It would have been 
well to have sent it to her father before and a 
little more than the $260. 


Formatien of Coal. 

The Richmond Va. Enquirer notices the in. 
teresting circumstance of the cenversion of 
wood into coal it may be said, under the eye 
ef an observer. In the excavations, some 
time since, on Council Chamber Hill, a large 


piece of wood in a state of decay, was dug up, 
It was very soft, yet the »ark and textures, 
and the perforations of worms were entirely 
distinct. It was presented to the Medical 
College, and while lying upon the table in 
the cabinet of the institution, 1t has been con- 
verted by a natural process, into coal. It gra- 
dually became hard, unyielding, and brittle, 
having a“ fracture” and lustre like that of 
coal, It cannot be easily distinguished trom 


, the ordinary coal ef our mines, and burns with 


a vrillian tflame like the famous cannel coal. 
This is, indeed, an interesting tact for the sa- 
vans. 


Great Projects. 


Three of the greatest projects in contempla- 
tion at present, are, a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Darien: another across the Isthmus of 
Suez, connecting the waters of the Mediter- 
ranean with those of the Red Sea; and the 
third, a railroad from Lake Michigan to the 
Pacific Ocean. The completion of either of 
these would constitute animportant era in the 
history of trade and commerce. 


Fire and Smoke. 


A wet silk handkerchief, tied without 
folding over the face, it is said, is a complete 
security against suffocation and smoke: it per- 
mits free breathing, and at the same time pre- 
cludes the smoke from the lungs. It has been 
effectually tried. 


American Ole Bull. 

A young American, named Howard of New 
Hampshire, is giving concerts upon the vio- 
lin, upon which he is said to excell any artist 
of the age. The Boston Mail thinks it unfer- 
tunate that he happens to be an American, as 
@ majority of our critics can find merits in no 
one who was not born across the water. 
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RAIL ROAD NEWS. 


Calro and the Great Central Railroad. 
For Milnois. 


We notice by the western papers that the 
site of Cairo City, with all improvements 
thereon, which cost an English company mil- 
lions ot money, has recently been passed in- 
to the possession of a new Association, toge- 
ther with the charter of the central Ratlroad, 
commencing at that city and running through 
the centre of the State to the Illineis and 
Michigan canal, and thence to the Lakes and 
Galena, upon the construction of which the 
State expended more than a millon of dollars 
Those great and important works, it seems, 
are to be completed and carried out tegether. 
If so, we venture to predict that they will 
prove the most profitable investment of capi- 
talin this country. Cairo is protected by 
levees and embankments raised above thé 
highest known floods Itis at the head wa- 
ters of navigation for the largest class of steam- 
ers at all seasons of the year. 

Salem and Lowell Road. 

It-is said that the project of a railroad from 
Salem, through South Reading to Lowell, is 
again to be presented to the Legislature, with 
the united consent of all those on the line of 
the road in its favor. The road proposed is 
particularly desired by the peopie of Essex, 
not only for facilities it will afford in going 
to Lowell and the whole interior country, but 
alsof or the superior convenience it willafford 
in going to and from the city of Bostou, with- 
out the intervention of a ferry 

Massachusetts and Troy Road. 

Citizens of Conway, Sunderland and Whate- 
ly, have had a meeting in favor of a railroad 
connecting the Vermont and Massachusetts 
road, through Adams, with Troy. The route 
proposed passes south of Sugar Loaf Moun- 
tain, up the Deerfield river to the mouth of 
South river, thence up South river, through 
Conway and Ashfield to Savoy, thence through 
Adams to Troy. 

Another Railroad to Buffalo. 

The Toronto Glebe says “‘an application 
will be made at the next session of the Legis- 
lature for an Act to incorporate a Company 
to constructa railroad, fromm the town of Brant- 
ford to the shores of the Niagara River, oppo- 
site to Buffalo under the name and style of 
the Buffalo and Brantford Railroad Company. 


The New Telegraph Line. 

A large number of Telegraphic posts have 
been set between Newark and New Bruns- 
wick The posts are shorter, by four or five 
feet, than those at present in use, and are set 
nearly as thick again. The company it is said 
are going to use House’s printing machine at 
the two extremities. 

The Magnetic Telegraph is rapidly extend- 
ing itself ia England. The Commercial Elec- 
tric Telegraph is about being opened at sixty 
principal towns in England, tram each of 
which messages will be detached tu every o- 
ther town in connection. 


Enormous Suspension-Bridge. 

The Pesth suspension-bridge, ov er the Da- 
nube, designed by Mr. Tierney Clarke, and 
now nearly completed, is 12000 feet long, in 
three spans; the centre span being 600 feet 
the side spans 300 feet each. The chains are 
being made in England, the granite for the 
pier was brought in immense blocks, some of 
them from twelve to sixteen tons weight each, 
from Linz, in upper Austria. The contract- 
or for the cofferdams, &c., was an ,English- 
man, as were the principle workmen, and all 
the machinery has heen supplied from Eng- 
land. The total cost of the bridge, as we un~ 
derstand, will be £600,000. 


The corporation of Harvard University have 
passed a vote closing the observatory in Cam- 
bridge to the public on Saturday evenings. 


Scientific American. 


Introduction of Steam Printing. 

‘The first person who introduced steam into 
a printing office, was Mr. Walter, who was 
the principal owner of the London Times. 
@a the 29th of November, 1814 he made the 
experiment, but not without much and viru- 
lent opposition,, as the following account will 
show : 

©The night on which this curious machine 
was first brought into use in its new abode 
was one of great anxiety and even alarm.— 
‘The suspicious pressmen had threatened de- 
struction to any one whose inventions might 
suspend their employment—‘destruction to 
him and his traps. They were directed to 
wait for expected news from the continent. It 
wag about 6 o’clock in the morning, when 
Mr. Walter went into the press-room and as- 
tonished the occupants by telling them that 
‘The Times’ was already printed by steam— 
that if they attempted violence there was a 
force ready to suppress it: but if they were 
peaceable their wages should be continued to 
every one of them till similar employment 
gould be procured,—a promise which was no 
doubt, faithfully performed,—and having so 
said, he distributed several copies among 
them. Thus was the most hazardous enter- 
prise undertaken and succeesfully carried 
through, and printing by steam on an almost 
gigantic scale given to the world.’ 


The Sun’s Mammoth Printing Press. 

We have examined with no little pride and 
satiefaction this splendid invention of R. Hoe, 
Esq. of this city, who is row in Britain secu- 
ring a patent for that country. It is a noble 
monument of mechanical genius and skill. It 
throws off impressions at the rate of twelve 
thousand sheets per hour, in fact the feeding 
is the only limitation of speed. It could print 
&ifty thousand sheets per hour if they could 
be fed into the rollers quick enough. There 
are only two of these presses in use in the 
world, one in Philadelphia and the one in 
this city belonging to the Sun, whose grest 
eirculation demanded some new invention to 
supply subscribers and the increasing demand 
for more copies. We will give a more mi- 
mute description of this invention in the next 
number of the Scientific American. 


Descriptive and Historical Account of 
Wydrauliic and other Machines. 
This is the title of a work by Thomas Ew- 
Bank, of this city, the first number of which 
has just issued fromthe press of Greeley & 
McElrath, a firm well known for the many 
useful and instructive works which they have 
published. This is a second edition of Mr 
Ewbank’s Hydraulics, revised and corrected 
‘with a supplementary addition. The author 
is a practical and highly scientific man and 
im no work upon the same subject is theresuch 
a complete variety of sound and interesting 
woformation. The study of this work 4 ould 
gave much labor to many mechanics who are 
expending their energies on what has already 
been discovered. We therefore recommend 
it toevery mechanic and all of them can pur- 
chase it. It is only 25 cents per number and 
8 numbers will complete the book, Published 
by Greeley & McElrath. Orders also received 
at this office 


Attempt at Robbery. 

A daring attempt was made to rob the Sev- 
gath Ward Bank of this city, between last Sa- 
Qerday evening and Monday morning. The 
burglars worked through a solid wull ofa store 
ext the bank, cut through the iron safe of the 
tank which was of plate iron 1-4 of an inch 
im thickness and in a few moments would have 
eid their hands on one hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars of gcld, when from some 
gause unknown, they decamped leaving all 
their tools behind, together with provender 
for the seige. Let no Bank consider itself safe 
from the skill and daring of such sappers and 
mainers. 


The Yankee Blade. 

Weare averse to plump queries, but we are 
agoing to ask our readersa plain, simple ques- 
tion Did you ever seea paper y’clept “ The 
Yankee Blade?” Methinks we hear a por- 
tion of our readers say, ‘“* We have not !?— 
For those that reply in the negative our re- 
marks are particularly designed. 

You love a laugh! of course !—who does 
not ? A good laugh is the climax of earthly 
enjoyment. Without one, life would seem 
an endless void, society a mere drudge ; and 
the world a chaos. It is tho ambrosia of unal- 
loyed pleasure; and its exhilirating propensi- 
ties are the most active preventatives of anxi- 
ety andcare. Well then, ye who delight in 
laughter, ye who are votaries of the proverb, 
‘* Laugh and grow Fat ;” ye who believe in 
the pernicious effurts of ‘ Blue Devils,” sub- 
scribe at once to that Paragon of Newspapers, 
“The Yankee Blade.” You will never re- 
gret it, tor an hour’s perusal has tended more 
to allay our nervous irritability than all the 
quack pills and nostrums ever invented. The 
Blade is filled to overflowing with the “ de- 
lights of Momus,” so full that it spills over in- 
to the columns of many of its contempora- 
ries—who herald them forth without credit : 
trace their paternity and we find their home 
—‘ The Yankee Blade.” Just take our word: 
its the tallest paper published Down East.— 
Philadelphia Gallary. 

We respond to the above and wouid refer 
our readers to an advertisement of it in ano- 
ther column. 


Irish Soul pture. 

A gallery of Irish sculpture has been open- 
ed in the Dublin Society’s rooms. It is one 
of the first advantages accruing to Irish geni- 
us, from the Irish Art Union. The exhibit- 
ors are Macdowell, Foley, tne Kirks, Hogan, 
Gallaghen, Smith, the Ferrels, Pancrama, and 
others. It is but fifteen years since there was 
no Irish sculptor, and the impetus was given 
by a present from government, of a set of 
casts of the Elgin marble to the Literary In- 
stitution of Cork. 


The Capitol. 

The Capitol at Washington is in the course 
of preparation for the meeting of Congress 
Handsome chandeliers have been introduced 
In the rotunda, and in both chambers, and in 
all the passages of the building gas-burners. 
Along the stone-foot way which extends im- 
mediately around the Capitol, have been pla- 
ced iron lamp-posts, with gilded tops, and in- 
tended to be supplied with gas. 


The Cotton Crop. 

The N. O. Picayune, judging from recent 
accounts of the “ picking,” both in its own 
neighborhood and in the Atlantic States, chan- 
ges its calculations to a higher figure than it 
marked a fortnight since. That paper now 
sets the present crop down at not far short of 
2,200,000 bales. 


Mackarel Fishery. 

We learn from the Halifax papers that the 
catch of mackarel at St. Margaret’s Bay, is 
enormous, varying from 120 to 300 barrels 
at a haulof the seines and nets, bidding fair to 
exceed all former years, All the men, wom- 
en and children at the Bay are unequal to the 
task of curing them. 


Niagara Suspension Bridge. 

The Niagara Suspension Bridge was put 
under contract Tuesday Nov. 9th., at 180,000 
dollars, Mr. Ellet of Philadelphia is the con- 
tractor. 


lron In Massachusetts. 

Three huge veins of iron ore, have been 
discovered in Hawley, Mass., worth 63 per. 
cent of pure metal, and easily wrought. Ar- 
rangements are making for erecting a furn- 
ace there. 


P Statue of Corwin. 

T. D. Jones, the sculptor, is now mo- 
delling a bust of the Hon. Thomas Corwin, 
of Ohio, ordered by a number of the friends 
and admirers of that distlnguished statesman. 


The Germantown Gazette of the 12th inst. 
was extremely was extremely modest in giv- 
ing credit to tés excellent exchange, ‘“‘ Wew- 
ton’s London Journal,” for the article “ New 
Sheet Metal for Sheathing.’ 


Surgical Operation. 


An unprecedented operation in surgery was 
performed latety on a young lady living near 
Columbus, Ohio, by Dr. Robert Thompson, of 
that city, and Dr. M. Z. Kreider of Lancaster, 


assisted by several other medical gentlemen. 


The operation consisted in the removal of the 
liver in a diseased state, which upon weight 
amounted to 29% lbs. independent of material 


lost during the operation. 


The American Ocean Stea mers. 


The third and fourth steamships of the O- 
cean Steam Navigation Company are to be 


called ‘* Franklin? -and «* Humboldt.” The 


latter name has called forth a letter of thanks 


from the distinguished and venerable philos- 
opher and historian of that name, in whose 
honor. it was bectowed. 


The Vancluse mine, Orange county, Virgi- 
nia, is the most extensive gold mine now in 


operation in the United States, the capital of 


which is to be raised $500,000 divided into 
$10,000 shares of $50 each. Large subscrip- 
tions have been made in Washington. and a- 
mong them extensive ones for English houses. 


It is stated on what is considered authentic 
information, that not less than 150,000 bush- 
els of wheat were raised in Oregon, during the 
year 1846. 

The wheat crop is said to be very large this 
year. 


The cost of the Railroads authorised by the 
British Parliament in 1845 aad’46 and which 
were to be completep by 1850, amounted to 


the enormous sum of one thousand millions of 


dollars. The length of these lines when com- 
pleted will be nine thousand miles. 


Ata convival meeting of lawyers, the pre- 
sident called on the senior solicitor to propose 
the health of the best friend to the profession. 
—‘ The rich man who makes his own will,” 
was the response. 


The South Carolinian advertises for several 
good steady printers, promising 373 cents per 
thousand, good copy and work for the session 
of the Legislature. 


The operatives of Chester, Delaware Co., 
Pa., have held a great meeting on the ten hour 
system. The speeches delivered were both 
temperate and able. 


The Mechanic’s Association of Charleston, 
S. C., have established a Library and Reading 
Room. Success to Mechanic’s Institutes.— 
They are a blessing to every place where they 
are established. 


An association has been formed in Boston 
for the purpose of advancing and promoting 
the interests of the poor seamstresses. 


A fatal disease of small pox in sheep, is 
cutting off a great number of those animals 
in Great Britain. 


The Europa, a fine steamship for the New 
York and Liverpool trade, was lately launch- 
ed atat Greenock, Scotland. Sheis 1800 tons 
burden. 


Reymond & Waring’s elephant broke from 
his fastenings in Cleaveland, and was found 
next morning in a garden near by, deliberate- 
ly stuffing his trunk with cabbages. 


The Niagara and Lockport Railroad Exten- 
sion was put under contract at Lockport on 
the 12th inst. 


‘<T never,” said Voltaire, ‘* was ruined but 
twice, once when I gained a lawsuit, and once 
when I lost it.’. 


A Tannery is fitting up in Georgetown, Dz. 
C., for the purpose of tanning leather by a 
chemical process. 


New, bold, and inspiring ideas are only 
born of a clear head that stands over a glow- 
ing heart. The most precious wine 1s pro- 
duced on the sides of volcanoes. 


A brother editor states that he estimates 
the happiness of a newly married couple by 
the size ot the wedding cake that they send 
him. 

A half acre of land slid into Lake Erie, at 
Cleveland, carrying with it a house, which the 
occupants had left only the day before. 
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Deaths By Ship-Fever. 
The death roll of the persons who died by 


| ship fever at Grosse Isle, Quebec, during the 


past season, was 34 feet in length, and the 
number of deaths was 9,000 


Gas Lights. 
The streets ot St. Louis were lighted with 
gas for the first time on the night of the 3rd. 
inst., 


The Mount Savage Iron Works have been 
sold by the Sheriff for over $200,000. The 
purchasers were Messrs. Corning and Wins- 
low of Albany, N. Y. and Mr. J. M. Forbeg, 
of Boston, Mass. With a change of propriet- 
orship there will also be a change of name. 
The company will hereafter be called the 
‘¢ Lulworth iron Company,” under an act of 
incorporation passed by the last Legislature — 
Trenton State Gazette. 


Twenty-four dollars, says Watson, in his 
annals, purchased the whole city and county 
of New York, two hundred and twenty years 
ago. The streets were first paved in 1676; 
in 1711 a slave market was established, im 
Wall street. The first stage-rout between 
New York and Boston was established in 
1732—time fourteen days from city to city. In 
1745 the first coach (Lady Murray’s) was ari- 

ven in New York. 


Mr. William Croghan Esy., of Baltimore 
has a large china bowl, which originally be- 
longed to Oliver Cromwell. It is capable of 
holding a quart, and 1s set in very costly fine 
guilt brass—the setting being probably a hun- 
dred years old. The bowl was presented to 
Mr. Croghan, during his late tour in Eu- 
rope, by an English gentleman. 


Fifty thousand persons assembled on the 
20th October, in St. Mark’s Square, Venice, 
and next morning on many of the houses, in 
charcoal characters, were to be seen the sig- 
nificant phrases, ‘‘ Viva Pio IX, Viva Italia.” 
Venice is in possession of Austria, a part of 
her avaricious bargain with Napoleon. 


Douglas Jerrold, says, that “ if the Emper- 
or of the the Russias chose to sell out the 
stock he holds in the British funds, he would 
drain the Bank of England of all its gold.” 
England which boasts of a civilization of a 
thousand years, is absolutely at the mercy of 
the sovereign of a people scarcely yet emer- 
ged from barbarism? 


It is estimated that an aggregate of 10,000 
persons attend the public places of amuse- 
ment in thiscity nightly, bringing into the 
pockets of the managers, $5000 equal to $30- 
000 per week,—or one million and a half of 
dollars perannum. 


Upwards ofa thousand bales of cotton were 
consumed by fire, on the night of the 27th 
ult., at Drake’s landing, on the Warrior river, 
in Alabama. The warehouse in which it was 
stored was fired by an incendiary. 


A tortoise shell bonnet has been sent to 
Queen Victoria, from the Navigatcr Islands 
and was presented by her to the British Mu- 
seum. 


The son of a French sergeant is ruling Swe- 
den well, exhibiting both in mental and mor- 
al ability an example to the houze which 
boasts the blood of Cesaer the great. 


The canal through the isthmus of Suez is te 
be made deep and broad enough to float a first 
rate man of war. 

The whole number of paupers in England 
is stated to be nine hundred and forty thous- 
and two hundred and ninety-five. 


Rice paper is not prepared from the rice 
grain, but is the production of the solah, am 
equatic plant, which grows profusely in all 
the marshes of China. 


Lake Superior is 596 feet above the level 
of the sea, and contains 32,000 square miles, 
It is 400 miles long, 80 wide, and 2,000 feet 
deep. i 


The Postmaster General has given notice 
that the tree transit ot British Mails through 
this countr v, will cease after the 16th’ of No- 
vem ber. 

Tke corner stone of the city reservoir on 
Beacon Hill, Boston, was laid on Saturday 
last with appropriate ceremonies. 


Gold Pens. 

It has been said that the first gold pen that 
ever was used was in 1838. This, however, 
is not altogether correct, as there is a farmer 
in Saratoga Co., in this state,a Mr. S Smith, 
who used one previous to that period, made by 
himself. The first gold pens manufactured 
for sale, were made by Mr. Brown, of this ci- 
ty. Mr. Bagley, of this city, whose manufac- 
tory is in Broadway, is the largest manufac- 
turer of them in the United States, his expen- 
sesof manufacture being about $1000 a week. 
The gold pen is an Americar. invention, and 
one export of 1000 gross has been made to 
England, where theysell for a guinea apiece. 

Ta the manufacture of these pens, the gold 
is firstrolled out in ribbons, and thencut witb 
a die to the required shape; the points puton 
and‘then ground down to the required nib.— 
The points are irridiur, a new metal tormed 
with platinum, The points are al! imported. 
The pens and cases sell from $10 to $30 per 
dozen, The manufacture of the silver cases 
is a distinct business, It is not easy to make 
anestimate of the number of pens manulac- 
tured per annum, but it is not probably less 
than 1,000,000. A person who had not thought 
of the subject, would scarcely suppose that 
eight hundred pounds weight of gold were 
used up every year in the manufacture of such 
a trifling article as pens, a business unknown 
ten years ago—yet such:is the fact. The de- 
mand for the article is enormous. The secret 
of the points is the only one about the whole 
trade, and any jeweller who can solder a 
piece of irridium to a piece of cheap gold, 
can make a pen as good the best. 


Steam Rotted Hemp. 

As Hemp is an important article of Ameri- 
can produce we always intend to present as 
much chemical knowledge on the subject as 
we possibly can The following remarks 
from the St. Louis Revile are worthy of con- 
sideration, 

We understand that the method of prepar- 
img hemp for cordage, without previous rot- 
ting, has been pronounced by high authority 
to be a failure. The hemp thus prepared is 
subjected to many objections. In the first 
place it cannot be thoroughly freed from the 
‘ shives,” or woody substance, which condi- 
tion is necessary to its reception for naval pur- 
poses. Again, it is found to contain the glu- 
ten of the rough material, and when wet un- 
dergoes the process of fermentation, which in- 
jures materially the texture of the coidage 
made from it. A specimen of this kemp was 
shown us yesterday, which was certainly quite 
inferior to some prepared by the steam-rot- 
ting process, Another method iesorted to, 
combines the use of sulphate of iron, as an a- 
gent in the rotting. A sample ot hemp thus 
prepared, which was shown us, was entirely 
clean and very strong, but the color was not 
so good as that of the Illinois hemp, nor was 
the article so good and pliable. 

It is quite likely, all things considered, that 
the steam rotting process is pre‘erableto all 
others yet discovered, 


Alledged Cure For Hydrophobia. 

At Adine, in Friule, a poor man, suffering 
wnder the agonising tortures of Hydrophobia, 
wascured by draughts of vinegar given him 
by mistake, instead of another portion. Ano- 
her physician at Padua, got intelligence of 
this event, and tried the same same remedy 
upon a patient at the hospital, adminis‘ering 
a pound of vinegar in the morning, another 
at noon, and a third at sunset, and the man 
was speedily and perfectly cured. 

There have been so many alleged cures of 
hydrophobia, that we have become quite a 
sceptic of nostrums of vinegar and burned oy- 
ster shells. The chloride of lime is the best 
antidote. 


Volcano. 

The irruption which we noticed in last 
week’s paper to have taken place in the Look 
Out Mountains is confirmed by the late news 
from the South. Enormous rocks were {hrown 
from the mountains into the valleys below, 
aud it is said that the inhabitants in the neigh- 
borhood have left their homes. Large beds 
of bituminous coal are found in the Leok Out 
mountains. The irruption may yet turn out, 
however, to be a story like ‘ hey diddle 
diddle ” 


Scientific American. 


To Prevent Wood Decaying. 

Take 12 ounces of rosin, and eight ounces 
of roll brimstone, each coarsely powdered, 
and three gallons of train oil. Heat them 
slowly, gradually adding four ounces of bees- 
wax, Cut in small bits. Frequently stir the 
liquor, which as soon as the solid ingredients 
are dissolved, will be fit for use. What re- 
mains unused will become hard on cooling, 
and may be remelted on subsequent occasions 
When it is fit for use, add as much Spanish 
brown, or red or yellow ochre, or any color 
you want, first ground fine in some of the oil, 
as will give the shade you want; then lay it 
on.as hot and thick as you can with a brush; 
some days after the first coat is dried, give it 
a second, It will preserve plank for ages, 
ani keep the weather from driving through 
brick work. Common white paint may be u- 
sed on top of it, if required, for the sake of 
appearance.—Two coats should always be gi- 
ven, and in compound machinery the sepa- 
rate parts should be varnished before they are 
put together, after which it will be prudent 
to give a third coating to the joints or to any 
other part which is peculiarly exposed to 
moisture, such as water-shoots, flood-gates, 
the beds of carts, the tops of posts, and all 
the timber which is near or within the ground. 
Each coat should be dry before the parts are 
joined, or the last coat applied. The compo- 
sition should be applied when the wood is per- 
fectly dry. It is necessary that compositions 
made of hot oil, should, for the sake of secu- 
rity, be heated:iu metallic vessels, in the o- 
penair; for when the oil is brought to a boil- 
ing point, or six hundred of Fahrenheit, the 
vapor catches fire, and though a lower temp- 
erature should be used in this process, it is 
not always possible to regulate the heat or to 
prevent the overflowiug of the materials, in 
either of which cases, were the melting per- 
formed in a house, fatal accidents might hap- 
pen.— Archives of Useful Knowledge. 


American Art Union. 

This is an institution incorporated for the 
encouragement of fine artsin America, and it 
seeks to accomplish a grand object. With the 
exception of Italy no country has produced 
greater painters than America, but we are 


sorry to say that those have had to seek and 


sought not in vain, that encouragemant in o- 
ther lands which they found not at home. A 
better spirit we trust is now abroad, and the 
American Art Union we hope will be the 
means of rewarding and excitirg the true ta- 
lent. 

Every subscriber of five dollars is a member 
of the Art-Union for the year, and is entitled 
to all its privileges. The funds (after paying 
necessary expenses) are applied: First—To 
the production of a large and costly Original 
Engraving from an American painting. Of 
this engraving every member receives a copy 
tor every five dollars received from him. 


' Every member also receivesa full Annual Re- 


port of the proceedings, &c. of the institution 
Second—To the purchase of paintings and 
culpture by native or resident artists. These 
paintings vary in price from $15 to $500, are 
richly framed, and exhigited at the Gallery of 
the Art-Union till the annual meeting in De- 
cember, when they are publicly distributed 
by lot, among the members, each member ha- 


na I 


rn 


ving one share for every five dollars paid by 


him. 

Each member isthus certain of receiving 
inreturn the value of the $5 paid, and may 
also receive a painting or other work, of art 
of great value. The institution keeps an of- 
fice and free picture gallery always open, well 
attended, and hung with fine paintings, at 
497 Broadway, which is thronged day and 
evening. 

This year each member will receive two 
large engravings. The paintings are more 
numerous than last year, 180 being already 
purchased and on the walls of the gallery, and 
there will be distributed 250 bronze medals 
commemorative of Washington Alston, which 
the committee have in progsess for the mem- 
bers alone. 


A successful operation in case of deafness 
was performed in Philadelphia, a few days 
since. A membraneous substance was remo- 
ved from the ear, and hearing was found to 
be as acute as ever. 


Female Stock Gamblers. 

A London letter in the National Intelligen- 
cer says— 

But it is not in breadstuffs and grain alone 
that speculation has been rife, nor has the rage 
for gambling enterprise been confined to that 
sex which generally engrosses ali its excite- 
ments and its risks. Females, ladies—ladies 
of rank and title!—have frequented the pur- 
Hieus of Capel Court and the Stock Exchange. 
and have mixed with the purchasers of such 
unfeminine wares as funded stocks and rail- 
way shares. One lady, a peeress too, is pro- 
claimed as a defaulter to the amount of £200- 
000, and several other ladies, the wives of 
men of rank and East India millionaires, are 
spoken of as having dabbled in the funds and 
in railroad shares, and to have suffered there- 
by. The principal lady speculator is men- 
tioned without hesitation in the public jour- 
nals as being the Marchioness of Aylesbury, 
the second wife of the Marquis of that title, 
and the original ot the speculation Lady Bel- 
tieand Belair of D’Isrseli’s last novel, Tancred. 
Her ladyship does not appear to have made 
any secret of hei stock-jobbing propensities, 
for her carriage, bearing the arms of her noble 
family, and attended by servants in the family 
liveries, was very frequently seen ia Barthol- 
omew Lane, near the entrance of Cape 
Court. The Marquis is said to have paid half 
his wife’s deficiences, and to have provided 
for the payment of the remainder. 


A Pitifal Case. 

A poer fellow lately appeared in Boston 
breathing through an aperture in his wind- 
pipe about midway from the sternum to the 
chin. This aperture was made by a musket 
ball in Mexico, in one of the late battles. 
He scarcely breathed at all through the throat 
and had nearly, if not quite lost the power of 
articulation. It was with great difficulty that 
he could make himself understood, as he could 
neither read or write. He could hear distinct- 
ly, and make signs to convey his meaning, 
which with great difficulty were intelligible. 
He tried to speak so as to be heard, but the 
volume of breath necessary to form a word or 
sentence passed out of the windpipe at thea- 
perture before reaching the throat, and pre- 
vented the articulation. This aperture was 
healed, anda silver tude was inserted to assist 
respiration, whic was performed with great 
difficulty. This was attached to his neck by 
a string. He had also been wounded, in 
one of his legs, and he limped in walking. 
The color of his skin was nearly black, so 
much go that he looked like an inhabitant 
of the torrid zone more than one bern in this 
northern latitude. 


During the war in Portugal, an Irish soldi- 
er, was placed at a bank which he was to fre 
over, but was told on no account to show him- 
self. The Irishman, however, did not take 
this advice, but jumped upon the bank every 
round he fired to see if it had hit any one. 
A length a Frenchman shot him through the 
left hand. It was seen that something had 
happened, and he was asked what was the 
matter? The Irishman looked very quietly 
at his bleeding fist, and scratching his head 
with the other, said: ‘I wish I knew who 
did this !” 


A Doubtfal Blessing. 

A correspondent of the Washington Union 
speaks of the fine fields which is afforded in 
Mexico for medical aud surgical records, 
as one of the advantages iikely to arise from 
the war. ‘This is an advantage that the pro- 
fession only can properly appreciate or 
should like to share into any considerable ex- 
tent. 


Extraordinary Preservation. 

A lady, Mrs. Bunn, was riding on hoseback 
some six or seven miles south of this place, 
says the Louisiana (Mo.) Banner, on Wed- 
nesday last, suddenly a large tree was broken 
off by a gale of wind, that tell across the horse 
imiaediately behind the saddle, killing the 
horse, instantly. The lady escaped without 
injury 


There are 200,000 horses in England and 
500,000 dogs One bundred thousand of the 
former and four hundred and fifty thousand of 
the latter can well be spaied just now. 
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Infamous Crime. 

On Tuesday night, the 8th inst., some mis- 
chievous person attempted to blow up‘ 
freight train on the Utica and Schenectady 
Railroad, in the vicinity of St. Johnsville.— 
Several parcels of gunpowder, put up in pa- 
per were placed on the track, with some per- 
cussion caps, which exploding as the wheels 
passed over them, fired off the powder. The 
wooden casing of the boiler was set on fire 
and consumed before the flames could be sub- 
dued. 

The heart that devised the murder of the 
engineer or any of the persons on that traim 
would not stick at the blackest of crimes, as 
the attempt to blow up the locomotive shows 
it to have been steeped in the bonds of the 
deepest iniquity. 


A Ho gish Conveyance. 

We are indebted to an exchange for the 
following story, and have just to say that its 
author was a poor naturalist as hogs never eat 
beans. 

A farmer of St Albans, Vermont, recently 
made a grand entree into that place, mounted 
on a car drawn by four large hogs. He enter- 
ed the town at full trott, amidst the acclama- 
tions of hundreds. After making the tour 
of the market place, three or tour simes, he 
went into the wood back yard, had his swin- 
ish cattle unharnessed, and taken into a sta- 
ble together, when they were regaled with a 
trough fuil of beans and wash. 


Singular Affair. 

A gentleman of sixty years ofage in Plym- 
outh, Mass., waz recently so affected by the 
death of his wife, that he cut off his nose? 
He is now in Boston for the purpose of having 
anew nose made to order. This is a fut, 
and was communicated to the writer by an 
officer of the Marine corps, who knows all 
about it. 

Mr. Jenkins says that there may be no ques- 
tion as to the fact that the officer above refer- 
red to knows all about it, but he should judge 
that the story was suitable only to tell to the 
Marines 


7 ‘Singular Aecident. 

The Cincinnati Signal learns that on the 
17th, as Mr. Sawyer, a young gentleman of 
high respectability, was riding at a very fast 
rate to see a female acquaintance at Dearborn 
county, Indiana, he came up against the Tel- 
egraph wires, which cut his throat producing 
almost instant death, The wires hae been 
lowered for the purpose of making certain re- 
pairs on the line. 


Surprising Agility, 

A story teller in the Bostun Courter says 
— I felt considerable frisky one day, and I went 
up the lightning rod, hand over hand, as ngh 
asthe vane, I had a first rate prospect there 
—but that aint all. A thunder cloud came 
over, and [ saw it. was going to strike \he 
steeple, and thinks [ to myself, if it hits me 
('m done up. So I got ready, and when the 
crack came, I gave a leap up, let the light- 
ning strike and run down, and then [ eaught 
again |”? 


Hanging Fire. 

Revently, during the performance of Ham.. 
let at the theatre Royal, Greenock, a young 
man, who had taken the part ot Laertes, at a 
short notice, got on pretty correctly till he 
came to the words, “‘[ have a speech of fire,” 
and here he stuck dead.— After waiting a few 
seconds, Mr. D., who was playing the King, 
replied, ‘* Oh! you havea speech of fire, have 
you? Well, blaze away by all means.” 


Phonography. 

A student of this great science has come 
to the conclusion that it is‘ 2 hard 2 b lurnd 
and fit onli 2 be laftat.’ We regret his lack 
pf 42de in so 10der an undertaking. 


Surface of the Sun. 

The rurface of the sun contains not less 
than 2,432,300,000,000 square miles. The 
contents of the sun amount to 357 billions of 
cubic miles, It is 545 times larger than all 
the planetary bodies taken together. 


A gentieman wishing to know the price of 
coal, and observing an {rishman stan iing near 
a load, of which he too him to be the own 
er, inquired. ** How is coal now?” “Bloc 
e ever, your honor!” replied pat. 
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New Bnventions. 


Improved Adjustable Incline Door and 
Gate Butt. . 


This is an invention of Mr. Thomas Peck, 
Syracuse, N. Y., and it is a most excellent 
one. On the casing of the deor is fastened 
the adjustable incline plane, on which works 
an anti-friction roller, which roller is fastened 
onthe door, so that there is but little friction. 
The incline can be altered to any grade so as 
tosuit the weight of the door or gate to which 
the butt is attached. This is done by a set 
screw which works in a slot in the incline, so 
that without altering the hanging of the door» 
itcan be raised te any required height. 

These butts make the door or gate to which 

they may be attached very close when shut, 
nearly air tight, and by moving the door on 
an incline, it can be raised over carpets, or if 
agate, over snow as deep as the steepness of 
the incline. Gates on which this butt is at- 
tached can be opened the full width so as to 
allow teams to pass, or other vehicles, a much 
easier method than by lifting up a ball or 
chain, as the anti-friction roller rests in a 
small dentation on the end of the incline to 
hold the gate or door fast when it is open,and 
it can be shut just with a touch of the hand. 
This invention is also good because is is cheap- 
er than any common plan for the same pur- 
pose. A model may be seen for a few days at 
Lovejey’s Hotel in this city, andallcommu- 
nications about sale, or rights, addressed post 
paid to Geer, Woolson & Brothers, Syracuse, 
N. Y., the proprietors of this patent for all 
the Wuited States except this city, Jersey and 
South Carolina, will be promptly attended to. 
In our list of patents for April 10th, 1847, a 
mistake was made in reference to the patent 
for the above invention, by stating that letters 
patent were granted to Thomas Peck for im- 
provements in Saw Mill Gearing. It should 
have read “ improvement in devices for clo- 
sing doors, &c.” 


~ Evaporation Grate. 

Mr. D. Bettoner of this city, has invented a 
novel grate which in some cases will be very 
useful and beneficial. . 

With the exception of two handsome orna- 
ments in front, it has the same appearance as 
any other parlor grate, yet by a simple scien- 
tific evaporating apparatus, from thirty to six- 
ty gallons of water, if required, can be evapo- 
rated during the day. A mild vapour is thrown 
out, and not a hot steam; the invention ap- 
pears tocontrol the amount of the vapor, and 
and even the force of the fire which produces 
it. 

Street Cleaning Machine. 

The street cleaning machine, an English in- 
vention, which we described in No. 48, vol. 
2, Scientific American, was recently tested in 
astrife with hand labor, in Mnnchester, and 

t did better work ana as much, with only the 
attendance oft.wo men, than thirty men sweep- 
ing and using hoes and shovels. 


improvement in the Manufacture of Cot- 
ton Cord. 


We have lately seen a most beautiful speci- 
men of cotton cord, made in the factory of W. 
C. Noyes, Esq of this city, superintended by 
Mr. T G. Boone, of Brooklyn It is equalin 
appearance to the imported linen cord, is ve- 
ry strong and smooth. We believe that appli- 
cation has been made for a patent for this va- 
luable invention, the process of manufacture 
being entirely new. 


New Lubricating Compound. 

Lewis Kirk, the inventor of the steam ham- 
mer, and John Dodsworth, of Reading, Penn. 
have invented a new compound which they 
say “ ex perience has proved to be a superior 
cempound for preventing friction, The in- 
vention is the union, under a high degree of 
heat, of oil with asphaltum, or with coal tar, 
or with both together. 


~| the paper curing its manufacture. 


Scienti&c American. 


Method of Preserving the Denominations 
of a Bank Bili from being Altered. 


Messrs., Crane and Co., of Dayton, Massa- 
chusetts, manufacturers of bank paper, have 
invented a very simple and efficient method 
| of preserving the denomination of a bill from 
alteration. Threads of silk and cotton are so 
j arranged in parallel lines, lengthways with 
the uote, and embodied in the substance of 
A one dol- 
iar bill has one thread, and one 1s added for 
each denomination up to five dollars, then a 
ten dollar bill has 6, another is added fer 
twenty, fifty, one hundred, five hundred , and 
onethousand ; the last having eleven threads. 
It must be very difficult, if not irapossible to 
insert another thread after once the note 
is finished, and as the threads mark its value 
as distinctly as the figures, the chances of a 
successful alteration are at least very greatly 
diminished. The Mechanics’ Banking Asso- 
ciation of this city, and severalof the banks 
in this state and at the east, have ordered the 
threaded paper, and it will probably come into 
general use. It is desirable. that something 
should be hit upon that will prevent the fre- 
quent frauds upon the public from the alte r- 
ation of bank bills 


Improvement in Water Taps, Cistern 
Vaives, &c. 


This is a new description of tap, which is 
not only far more safe, but can be constructed 
at less cost than the common description of 
cocks. This is effected bya novel and in- 
genious application of two flexible diaphragms 
—the upper of which, being acted upon by 
the lower, 18 pulled down on its seat, and 
forms a perfectly leakless joint. The above 
engraving represents a longitudinal section 
of a tap for ordinary purposes as clused—a, is 
the barrel ; 5, the cover ; cand cx are two 
flexible diaphragms of vulcanised caoutchouc, 
fastened by screws as represented ; the top 
one is acted on by the spindle and disc d, mo- 
ved by the lever e; the lower diaphragm 
forms a surface to be pressed upon by the co- 
lumn ot water above the tap, which pressure 
by means of the upright spindle connecting 
it with d, pulls down the upper diaphragm, 
and forms a perfect valve and stuffing box, 
whereby the escape of th:e liquid’ is entirely 
prevented. The arrows indicate the course 
of the liquid ; and the pressure may be regu- 
lated by adapting the areas of the two to the 
degree of tightness required, it being in pre- 
portion as the bottom one exceeds the top in 
area. It will be observed, that its motion is 
almost void of friction ; and we consider ita 
beautiful application, which may in time su- 
persede the old form of tap. For cistern 
valves, they are well adapted—opening the 
full area upon the least descent of the ball, 
and are not liable to be set fast. 


improved Rock Drill. 

P, Wightman and Horace Vaughan, of East 
Greenwich, Rhode Island, have made an im- 
portant improvement in combining the drill 
with a wheel and an inclined block, by which 
the drill is elevated, turned and dropped bya 
cord working on the block. It will be recol- 
lected that we published an account taken 
from one of our English exchanges, of an Ame- 
rican Rock Drill which is now used on the 
Caledonian Railway, and which far surpasses 
any thing of the kind in Britain, a tact which 
is candidly acknowledged by the English en- 
gineers. 


New Railway Signal 

A signal of a novel description has recent- 
ly been fixed to the guards’ carriages, on the 
South-Western line, Englaad, consisting of 
an enormous bell, and a red flag. Upon the 
guard discovering anything wrong in the train 
he can by merely pulling a wire, cause the bell 
to ring very loud, and at the same time a red 
flag flies up, as a signal that the engine driver 
is immediately to stop the train. 


Washing Machine. 
Numerous washing machines have been in- 
vented to save the fair sex from the severe la- 
bors of the Wash-board. Yet for all the in- 
ventions relating to the saving of female la- 
bor, it isa fact that washing machines are 
used toa very limited extent. Some washing 
machines are worse than useless, others again 
are very good, but, unless in the saving of se- 
vere labor, we have not seen one that equals 
a good pair of hands. We hope yet to see a 
machine of this kind that will prove to be the 
grand female friend, for why should not 
washing machines be made like other kinds 
of machines, both to accomplish more labor 
and do it as well as it can be done by hand. 

Mr. W. Younger, of Huntington, Tenn., 
has invented anew washing machine, which 
by a rotary motion of a driving roller, he has 
combined a toothed roller and a fluted one and 
a rubbing board. The rubbing boardrubs the 
clothing and the fluted roller, by the motion 
ot the others, presses the clothes, squeezing 
them and by its rotary motion turns them at 
the same time. 

Another “Washing Machine. 

Mr. Joseph Hall, of Otisfield, Maine, has 
invented a washing machine whereby he has 
an endless belt which works in a rotary man- 
ner fluted rollers pressing as they revolve up- 
on the clothes, changing their position and 
rubbing them, it may be said, in this manner, 
as the clothes are pressed, or are changed in 
the washing box which is also fluted, (blunt 
grooves. ) 

“Swimming Skate. _ 

This is the name of an English invention, 
intended to facilitate swimming, and which 
we should think might prove useful, in pla- 
ces where bridges and boats are scarce. It is 
a piece of wood furnished with two parallel 
rows of plates, folding over each other, so as 
to resemble, in some degree, the laths of a 
blind. They open or shut, according as the 
foot to which the skate is attached moves 
downwards or upwards and the swimmer ad- 
vances by the alternate motion of his limbs, 
as in meunting a stair, keeping the body and 
head inclined a little forward, as in skating.— 
By the aid of this instrument the skater can 
turn in any direction he pleases, raise himself 
out of.the water as high as the girdle, and 
continue the exercise almost as long as that 
of walking. In order to plunge to the bottom 
he has only to raise himself, by quick motions 
of his limbs, as high above the surface as pos- 
sible, and then point the toes downwards. 

Coming the Dodge over the Fowls. 

The Perry, Ohio, Democrat, has the follow- 
ing invention, which for productiveness in 
the egg line, hoes out Aladin’s lamp as easy 
as Saladin’s blade divided the silken cushion. 

“Mr. J. N.S., in this village, claims to 
possess letters patent for an ingenious ‘‘ Hen’s 
Nest,” which he thus describes : The bottom 
‘of the nest is so donstructed as to let the egg 
through, and out of sight; when the hen 
turns round te view her production, cackling 
her delight the while, she is astonished to find 
her nest empty !—so naturally supposing her- 
self mistaken, she again sits down and lays 
another egg ;—and so on, until the necessary 
number of eggs required are obtained. Mr. 
S. does not manufactnre the nest, but offers 
“ rights” forsale. This nest would be an ex 
cellent accompaniment to the ‘Steam Egg 
Hatching Machine.” 

Veneering Metal Piates. 

An ingenious mechanic in Manchester, Eng- 
land, has taken out a patent for making thin 
metallic plates as substitutes for mahogany 
and other veneers of wood. He fastens his 
plates by fine screws in any waving or curv- 
ing lines, and then japans them inall the most 
varied and beautiful shades. In fact, it is 
said to be a wonderful improvement, as the 
fineness of the surface cannot be equalled by 
wood, as the variety of blendings by the japan 
opens up a field for artistical display in colors. 


{mprovement in Roving Cans. 


Mr. J. W. Strange, of Taunton, Mass., has 
invented an improved method of laying rov- 
ing in cans. He combines with the coiling 
apparatus his machinery so that a rotary mo- 
tion is imparted to the vertical axis of the can 
into which the roving is coiled, so as to pro- 
duce a twist in the roving. 
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— LIST OF PATENTS 
IssUED FROM THE UNITED STATES PATENT 
OFFICE, 

For the week ending Nov. 13, 1847. 
To Philip Pitts Read, of Durham, Mass., 
for improvement in Horse Shoe Machines.— 
Patented Nov. 13, 1847. 

To A Gouldand William T. G. Morton, of 
Boston, Mass., for improvement in apparatus 
for inhaling ether, &c., (said Gould having as- 
signed to.the said Morton.) Patented Nov. 
13, 1847. 

To Stephen H. Long, of Louisville, Ky , for 
improvement in Bridges. Patented Nov. 13, 
1847. 

To George Escol Sellers, of Pittsfield, Ohio, 
for improvement in machinery for ascending 
and descending incline planes. Patented Nov. 
13, 1847. 

To Richard F. Loper, of Philadelphia, 
Penn., for improvement in Ship Building.— 
Patented Nov. 18, 1847. 

To John Wind, of Thomasville, Ga., for im- 
provementin Cotton Cleaners. Patented Nov. 
13, 1847. 

To H. B. Fernald, of Boston, Mass., for im- 
provement in Alarms for Steam Boilers. Pa- 
tented Nov. 13, 1847. 


INVENTOR’S CLAIMS. 


Packing and Pressing Cotton. 
Mary Ann Mead (executor of James Mead 
deceased,) of Aurora, Ia., for improvements 
in packing and pressing cotton.—Patented 14 
August, 1847, Claim—What I claim therein 
as new, and desire to be secured by Let- 
ters Patent is the within described appa- 
ratus for forming a bale of cotton under pres- 
sure on a spindle or revolving rod, but I do 
not intend by this specification to limit my- 
self to the precise arrangement herein descri- 
bed, so long as I attain the same end by equi- 
valent means. For instance, the pressure of 
the roller may be increased by the aid of le- 
vers or the hydraulic cylinder, and geering by 
a pair of conical pulleys may be applied to a- 
dapt the pewer to the increased size of the 
bale, &c. Also the rod may be of several 
pieces to facilitate its withdrawal, and an 
endiess apron may be applied to the table. 
Winnowing Machines. 


By Jacob Behtl, of Mifflintown, Pa.,—Im- 
provement in winnowing Machines, Patent- 
ed August 21, 1847. Claim—Having thus 
fully described my improved winnowing ma- 
chine, what I claim therein as new, and des- 
ire to secure by Letters Patent is the forming 
of a series of shoulders one above another om 
the inclined board, forming the bottom of the 
hopper, in combination with the reciproca~ 
ting longitudinal movement of the same, for 
the purpose of regulating the feed from the 
hopper, substantially as herein set forth. I 
also claim the combination of the separator 
shaft with the shoe, and with the pitman, for 
the purpose of imparting to it a reciprocating 
horizontal movement, and a vibratory move- 
ment on its axis at the-same time, substantial- 
ly in the manner and for the purpose set forth 
I also claim the combination of the screen and 
the slate with the apron, substantially in the 
manner and for the purpose set forth. 


Decorations in Leather. 

This beautiful discovery is now coming in- 
to general use. The process is simple; the 
leather is first subjected to the action of steam 
in amnetal trough, which renders it susceptible 
of very minute impressions. The design it is 
to assume is formed in a metal mould, and in- 
to this the leather, in its pliant state is forced 
by a hydraulic power. 


A merchant has been convicted in Glasgow 
for adulterating the meal to the Highland poor. 
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Se Soee 
The Relation of Nature and Art. 

The illustrations of the mechanical proper- 
ties of matter andthe laws of force are drawn 
promiscuously from nature and art. It is not 
by design that examples taken from these dis- 
tinct sources thus intermingle, but simply be- 
cause they suggest themselves as readily from 
the one source as the ether—irom nature as 
abundantly as from art. There isa relatiou 
between nature and art—a relation amounting 
to more than a resemitlance ; a relation by 
which the eye of the practical man may be 
guided to that God who works with him in 
every operation of his skill, and mechanical 
artbe elevated from a position which is some- 
times unjustly assigned to it among the ele- 
ments of knowledge. It is from this relation 
between the Author of nature and the being 
in whom the works ot art have their origio 
that arise these relations, infinitely remote but 
distinct, between the things themselves, of 
which the evidence is every where ground us. 
These are necessary relations: it is not that 
the works of art are made by any purpose or 
intention in the resemblance of those of na- 
ture, or that there is any unseen influence of 
nature itself upon art—the primary relation is 
in the causes whence these severally proceed. 
Thus it is possible, that in the infinities of na- 
ture, every thing in art may find its type ; this 
however, is not necessarily the case, since the 
causes are infinitely removed, and moreover, 
in their operation, are independent, and since 
nature operates upon materials which are not 
within the resources of art. How full of pride 
is the thought, that in every exercise of hu- 
man skill, in each ingenious adaptation, and 
in each complicated contrivance and combi- 


— 


nation of art, there is included an exercise of 


afaculty which is akin tothe wisdom manifes- 
ed in creation! But how full of humility is 
the comparison which, placing the most inge- 
nious and the most perfect of the efforts of hu- 
man skill by the side of one of the simplest 
of the worksof nature, shows us but one or 
two rude attempts of approach to it, Praxi- 
tiletes, Angelo, Raphael and Canova, in their 
works will serve as one illustratioa. What 
were they but copyists of nature, and do we 
not almost worship their memories because 
they have leftbehind resemblances of the ex- 
quisite models of nature that stood before 
them. Eyes they chiselled out, but they saw 
not; limbs, but they moved not ; veins, but 
the purple current bounded not through them ; 
landscapes, but the green grass waved not.— 
Thus in the contemplation of the relations 
of art to nature, how irresistibly is the mind 
led up from art to nature and to Nature’s God. 


Occupations. 


What an absurd idea it is which supposes 
that an occupation gives character to a man 
apart from the honest nature of that occupa- 
tion One occupation is just as honorable as 
another, if it is an honest one. The man who 
holds the plough, wields the hammer, or 
drives the jack plane, is justas much estima- 
ted in the eyes of his Creator as a preacher 
or orator, banker or merchant. But alas for 
the pride of the present day and the notions of 
vulgarity imbibed and ingrained in too many 
fathers and mothers, and these trades-people 
too, that so far from remembering the good 
old times ‘* when Adam delved and Eve spun,” 
nothing will do but to educate their sons and 
daughters for ladies and the learned profes- 
sions, All labor is honorable, and the me- 
chanic and merchant are alike honorable in 
their professions as they are intelligent, hon- 
estand industrious. Without these requisites 
no occupation can make a man honorable.— 
Those who do no labor, follow after a most 
dishonorable calling—that of idleness. The 
rich and the poor can labor in their separate 
spheres, but to do good all labor must be di- 
rected to some object of utility, whether it be 


in objects of taste or necessity. 
nics pride themselves in their eccupations— 
let them by intelligence, good manners, indus- 
try, econemy and honesty, feel a conscious- 
ness of those virtues practised, and in a very 
‘short time we predict an influence exerted by 
them, as powerful as they are strong in num- 
bers. 


Mechanics Industrial Association. 


The American Mechanics Advocate sug- 
gests the following plan of association which 
we think is excellent, only we must say that 
fer any association to effect much good, to be 
united, to be agreeable, they must be of one 
faith and all honest_and tried, and for some 
time to take things as they find them, not as 
they should like them to be. 

Let twenty men associate together, and con- 
tribute one dollar per week, for one year; a 


second year fifty cents per week; a thirds 


fourth and fifth years, twenty five cents per 
week ; they will have, with the interest on 
the first four years contributions, the sum of 
$2,464 80, which will give toeach man a 
farm of seventy three acres of good land, pur- 
chased at one dollar per acre, or fifty acres at 
one dollar and twenty five cents, at which 
price he can have the choice of government 
land, and have a balance left of $1004 86 left 
to convey them to their settlement and stock 
their farms with all that is necessary to com- 
mence operations. Here an association of on- 
ly twenty men, in five years can make thein- 
selves independent by becorning their own 
masters. A single man in five years, at the 
aboverate, $123 24, but you will rarely find a 
single man to undertakeit. Man, by associa- 
tion, can accomplish that which he cannot do 
aloue. 


Originals. 


Those would-be-scientific gentlemen of the 
press who once expended a useless amount cf 
evanescent knowledge about purloining ori- 
ginal articles, have lately become very modest, 
as one of them has donned the Skirt Expander, 
which appeared last March in the Scientific 
American, and two weeks ago paraded our 
Organic Vibrator, which appeared in No. 2, 
vol. 3. The Scientific American is the twir- 
rer which reflects upon their columns all the 
useful and scientific information to be found 
therein. 

The following we clip, says the New York 
Farmer and Mechanic, from the Southern 
Cultivator The Editor says: “ Take one 
pound of pounded logwood, boil it ina suf- 
ficient quantity of water until all the substance 
is out of it, then take about half a gallon of 
the liquor and dissolve one ounce of verdigris 
and half an ounce of alum in it, boil your yarn 
in the loggwood water one hour, stirring and 
keeping it loose. Take out your yarn, mix 
the half gallon that contains the verdigrisand 
alum, then put your yarn into the mixture, 
and boil itfour hours, stirring and keeping it 
loose all the time, and taking it out every hour 
to give it air, after which dry it, then boil in 
1 soap and water, and it isdone. The above 
will dye six pounds of cotton yarn an elegant 
deep blue. After which putin as much yarn 
into the same liquor, and boil it three hours, 
stirriug as above, and you will have a good 
pale blue, or boil hickory bark in your liquor 
and you will have a beautitul green. Rest as- 
sured there is no imposition in the above. It 
is cheap. Any person following the recipe 
will find it proves satisfactory.” 

Well, that isa good one. A very satisfac- 
tory recipe indeed, to expend five hours todye 
a color worth four cents per pound and will 
last ‘over night,” like bass wood rails “ if it 
don’t rain.” It is singular to perceive so little 
scientific knowledge regarding the nature of 
cotton, among professional men. 


The Evening Schools. 

The Evening Schools aré now opened in the 
following places in this city, to be continued 
throughout the winter season :—No. 10, in 
James street ; No. 16, Munroe street ; No.5, 
corner of Starton and Sheriff streets ; No. 20, 

jin Thirteenth street. Application for admis- 
sion may be made to the principal teacher in 
each school. We hope that apprentices will 
avail themselves of the rich blessings of a 
free education. Privileges neglected in youth 
are causes of sorrow in mankood. 


Let mecha- ; 


| Bleetrotype and Kleectro-Gilding. 
NO. VII. 
BRONZING. 

Medals taken from the moulds generally pre- 
isent a very brilliant surface. When this is 
‘the case they aye ready for the cabinet. This 
| bright silvery tint is only obtained on first spe- 
{cimens. The new made mould is covered 
with a metallic coat which attaches itself so 
firm to the deposited copper, that it can be 
polished without affecting the deposit. Spe- 
cimens of this description by expesure to the 
atmosphere, require now and again the appli- 
cation of a plate brush to restore their primi- 
tive brilliancy. To prevent a sameness in a 
cabinetof medals and plate, it is good to have 
‘a variety of bronzing. A very good chemical 
tronze may be made by boiling two ounces 
of carbonate of ammonia with one ounce of 
acetate of copper in half a pint of vinegar 
till the vinegar is nearly evaporated. Into this 
sour sixty two grains of the muriate of ammo- 
nia and sixteen grains ef oxalic acid with a 
little vinegar, Then replace the vessel on the 
fire, boil slightly and take it off, filter it when 
cold through clear white filtering paper, and 
bottle it for use. This can only be applied 
to medals that are perfectly bright and clean. 
Medals that are not very bright and clean may 
be polished with a hard brush, rotten stone, 
soap and water, afterwards dried and polished 
with a leather and plate brush. To apply the 
bronze, first warm the medal or plate, and 
with a camel hair pencil brush the bronze li- 
quor over the surface of the medal for half a 
minute and afterwards pour boiling water on 
it, and when the medal is dry, which willbe 
almost instantaneous, rub its surface lightly 
with soft cotton and a little fine oil and by a 
gentle rubbing with dry cotton, the operation 
is perfected. The color produced by this 
j bronze is nearly red. Care must be taken 
that the vinegar of the bronze be perfectly 
washed away, otherwise ina few days the me- 
dal will exhibit green spots, the effects of the 
vinegar (acetate of copper.) 

Blacklead bronze is obtained from plumba- 
go, by its application to the medal immediate- 
ly after the medal is separated from the mould. 
Only if the medal is taken from a wax mould 
it should be first cleaned with liquid soda. 

‘To apply it, the surface of the medal must 
be brushed with the lead and the medal laid 
on the fire, which must be clear, until the 
medal is too hot to be touched, when it is ta- 
ken offand brushed with a plate brush, when 
it is cold enough not to burn it. A few strokes 
of the brush will produce a fine dark brown 
polish nearly black, but different from the ap- 
pearance of blacklead. Andif this operation 
is made on a medal, a few days from the 
mould, or one already polished, a more red and 
very brilliant tint ig produced. 

Rouge is a fine bronzing powder, if mois- 
tened with water and applied like plumbago, 
anda very fine bronze powder for medals, of 
almost all shades, is made by mixtures of rouge 
and plumbago in different quantities, increas- 
ing the plumbago-for dark shades. By these 
receipts for bronzing electrotype medals a ca- 
binet may exhibit all the different shades from 
a clear silvery color to nearly a shining jet. 


Steam Navigation on the Orinoco. 


A bill has been reported in the Legislature 
of New York incorporating Vespasian Ellis, 
Esq., of this city, and such as may be associ- 
ated with him, under the name of the Orino- 
co Steam Navigation Company, for the pur- 
pose of contributing and investing by joint 
subscription, the sum of th ree hundred thou- 
sand dollars, in erder to purchase steamboats, 
and make all other necessary arrangements to 
navigate the Orinoco River, and its tributar- 
ies in the Republic of Venezuela, under a 
grant made to said Vespasian Ellis, and his 
associates and successors, by the Congress of 
said Republic. 


Turpentine Distillery. 


The Bath, Me., Tribune says that the Cas- 
cade Company in Hallowell, have erected a 
building in that town for distilling spirits of 
turpentine. They have one thousand barrels 
of pitch on hand and are expecting three 
thousand barrels more. The same company 
intend putting in operation a Linseed Oil Mill 
ow the Cascade on Vaughan’s stream 
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Another Patent Case. 

A patent case, B. J. Wilder. vs. C. J. Gay- 
lor and L. Brown, for damages for the infring- 
ment of a patent for the manufacture of Sa- 
lamander Safes, was tried in this city last week 
before Judge Nelson. The Court stated the 
claim to be for the discovery of plaster of Pa- 
ris as a non conductor, and applying it as an 
improvement to the Double Safe formerly in 


use, and considered the patent tocome within 
the Patent Laws. 

It was shewnthat Mr. Fitzgerald, who took 
out the patent and subsequently assigned the 
right, commenced making experiments as ear- 
ly as 1830, and in 1832 applied it to small mo- 
del safes. In 1836 he applied for a patent, 
but owing to the patent office being burnt 
down, he did not then get the patent, but re- 
newed the application in 1837, ’38 and ’39 ; 
and although he did not secure the patent till 
1843, he was considered as having made the 
application in 1836, provided he used due di- 
ligence, under the circumstances, in follow- 
ing up the application In opposition to the 
claim, a safe was exhibited in court made by 
Mr. Jas. Conner, who was engaged in the 
stereotype business, and in the use of plaster 
of Paris, as early as Sept. 1832. It ison the 
same principle as the patent now contended 
for, with the exception of the lid, which does 
not have plaster in it. The safe was usedby 
Mr. Conner in which to keep his punehes.— 
This was practically using plaster of Paris 
for the manufacture of iron chests previous to 
Mr. Fitzgerald. Others shewed that they ap- 
plied plaster as late as 1834 or 1835, but these 
were subsequent to that of Mr. Fitzgerald. 

The Court in its charge tothe jury said that 
because Mr. Conner merely made hia chest 
for private convenience, did not present it to 
the public, and it was afterwards neglected or 
forgotten, it was considered not to affect Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s right, and through him the plain- 
tiff, provided Mr. Fitzgerald took measures 
practicallyto test the improvement for public 
use, and if he was also an original discov- 
erer of the properties of the plaster, and 
its advantages as now applied. By this test 
the jury must decide, and as to damages shoul& 
they find in favor of plaintiff, they must find 
for the profit accruing on those made andsold 
by defendants from Sept. 1845, when they 
commenced tke manufacture of the article, to 
Feb. 1846, the time of the commencement of 
this suit, that being all that can be claimed or 
allowed in the present action. 

A verdict was rendered for plaintiff, (Wil- 
der.) for $1800. 


Elective Franchise. 
In Great Britain there are eight hundred 
theusand voters, in the United States three 
millions, in France three hundred thousand. 
According to the population of the cifferent 
countries America has five times more vo- 
ters than England and fifteen times more than 
France, 


A young lady aged 16, hitherto. much res- 
pected, was indicted last weekat Pittsburg for 
larceny. 


Scientifie American---Bound Volumes. 


The second volume of the Scientific Ame- 
rican, bound in a superb manner, containing 
416 pages choice reading matter, a list of all 
the patents granted atthe United States Patent 
Office during the year, and illustrated with 
over 300 beautiful descriptive engravings of 
new and improved machines, for sale at this 
office—Price $2,75. The volume may also be 
had in sheets, in suitable form for mailing— 
at $2. 


THE 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 

Persons wishing to subscribe for this paper 
have only to enclose the amount in a letter di 
rected (post paid) to 

MUNN & COMPANY, 

Publishers of the Scientific American, Nee 

York City. 


Terms.—$2 a year; ONE DOLLAR IN 
ADVANCE—the remainder in 6 months. 

Postmasters are respectfully requested to 
receive subscriptions for this Paper, to whom 
a discount of 25 per eent will be allowed. 

Any person sending us 4 subscribers for 6 
months, shall receive a copy of the paper for 
the same length of time 
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The Preeess of a Scaiptor. 
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racy, in the transparent, pure marble, every 


From a paper in the literary world, signed | gwell and indentation, and minute curves, all 
G.H. Calvert, we extract the fellowing ac-| the countless delicacies of detail, the which 


count of the method in which statues are 
wrought from the block of marble :—- 

The conception being matured in the art- 
ist’s mind, the first step in the process of giv- 
ing form to it is to erect, on a firm pedestal, 
askeleton of iron, whose height, breadth, and 
limbs, are determined by the size and shape 
of the proposed statue. In this case it would 
be about five feet high, with branches, first at 
the shoulders, running down forward for the 
arms, then at the hips to support the large 
mass of clay in the trunk, and thence divided 
in two for the legs. About this strong, sim- 
ple frame is now roughly built, with wet 
clay, the pre-determined image. Rapidly is 
this moulded into an approximation to the 
human form: and when the trunk, head, and 
limbs have been definitely shaped then begins 
the close labor of the mind. The living mo- 
dels are summoned, and by their aid the sur- 
face is wrought to its last stage of finish. I 
say models, for to achieve adequately a high 
ideal several are needed. Nature rarely cen- 
tres in one individual all her gifts of corporal 
beauty. For the Eve, Powers had more than 
a score of models. 

The modern Christian artist cannot be fa- 
vored as was the painter Zeuxis of old, to 
whom a Grecian city that had ordered from 
him a picture of Helen, sent a number of its 
choicest maidens, that out of their various 
graces and beauties he might, as it were, ex- 
tractone matchless form For the “ Slave” 
the character Powers had established in Flo- 
rence, for purity and uprightness, obtained 
for him one model (who was not a y rofession- 
al sitter,) of such perfection of torm as to fur- 
nish nearly all that he could derive from a 
model. With this breathing figure before him 
and through his precise knowledge of the 
form and expression of every part of the hu- 
man body, obtained from the study of nature 
and. his own deep artistic intuitions, the clay 
under his hands gradually grew into life, and 
assumed the elastic, vital look which no more 
anatomical knowledge or craft of hand can 
give, but which is imparted by the genial 
sympathy with nature’s living forms in alli- 
ance with a warm sensibility to the beautiful 
—qualities which crown and render effectual 
the other less elevated endowments for art. 
Thus, by the most minute maaual labor, di- 
rected by those high and refined mental gifts, 
the clay model of the ‘‘ Slave” was wrought 
out; and there the artist?’s work ended—the 
creation was complete. The process where- 
by it was now to be transferred to marble, 
though of a delicate, difeu't kind, and re- 
quiring labor and time, are purely mechani- 
cal, and are performed, under the artist’s di- 
rection, by uninspired hands. 

In order that a soft clay image be transfor- 
med into a harder substance, without suffer- 
ing the least change in its surface, a mould is 
applied to it in the same way and with the 
same material as when a cast is taken of the 
living face or head, by means of semi-liquid 
plaster of Paris. Theclay figure is entirely 
covered with this substance, from one to two 
or more inches thick, provision being made 
for taking off the arms, and for splitting the 
trank afler the plaster shall have hardened. 
The clay is then all taken out, the hollow 
mould is cleaned, and then refilled with sem- 
i-liquid ptaster of Paris. When this, which 
now occupies entirely and minutely the place 
of the clay, has in its turn become hardened, 
the outside crust of plaster, is then broken 
frem it, and then is laid bare an exact tac-si- 
mile ef the original clay figure in hard, smooth 
piaster of Paris, capable of bearing the usage 
of the studio, and of receiving the many marks 
that are to guide the marble cutters, whose 
work now begins. 

First comes the blocker-out with his heavy 
mallet and coarse chisel, uncer whose rough 
blows the white block soon begins to grow 
into a rude likeness of humanity. Then, a fi- 
ner workman, who loosens more of the folds 
that overlie the beaming image which the ar- 
dist is bent on disclosing from the centre of 
the marble. And finally, the artist himself, 
by, in this case, a refied worker, schooled 
under the eye of Powers, gives the finishing 


combined with and forming grand sweeping 
lines, characterize the original as moulded in 
the clay by the hand of Powers. 


A Hindoo Genius, 

A native of Calcutta, by hereditary profes- 
sion a blacksmith, who was employed for ma- 
ny years in cutting punches for the press, ha- 
ving now little occupation, has adopted the 
following ingenious mode of obtaining a live- 
lihood ;—He has manufactured an iron press 
upon the model of one of those in use here, 
and sel up a printing-office, at which he has 
commenced printing for the country at large 
Last year he produced a native almanac, of a 
superior character, which had a remarkable 
run. Soon after this he began to engrave-on 
lead, pictures of the gods and goddesses, of 
the Hindoo Pantheon, of which hundreds of 
thousands were struck offon inferior paper, 
and ,obtained a ready sale. Some of them 
were afterwards adorned by the art of the 
limner, anc being set in frames, sold of course 
for a higher price.—Hawkers were employed 
in traversing the country with packs of these 
mythological prints, both on account of our 
Serampore printer, and others who found it 
advantageous to imitate his example at Calcut- 
ta Hence there there are few villages to be 
found in a circle of many miles round the 
ceuntry in which the cottage of perhaps the 


poorest individual is not supplied with the 
veritable effigy of some one of the popular 
gods. The supply, however, scon became 
too great for the demand, and his competitors 
relinquished the trade, which has since lan- 
guished, and is now confined to a very limit- 
edextent. But his ingenuity was not exhaus- 
ted. 

He determined to print English books for 
the numerous youths of the poorer classes, 
who are now endeavoring to obtain a smatter- 
ing of our tongue, and for whom even the 
low-priced elementary warks of the Calcutta 
School Book Society are too high. Of these 
works thousands of pirated copies have been 
printed in Calcutta, and disseminated through 
the country. But the individual we allude 
to, finding English type, at second-hand too 
dear for his purpose, has cut a set uf punches 
tor himself, and cast the types which he em- 
ploys for this work. They are entirely wan- 
ting in that beauty and exquisite accuracy 


which characterize English types, but to an 
inexperienced eye the difference between 
them from letters cast in Europe or America 
would scarcely be apparent: and to a native, 
the inferiority would be altogether impercep - 
tible. Thus furnished with his own appara- 
tus of a typographical establishment, he is 
enabled to produce works at so cheap a rate, 
as completely tu undersell the presses in Cal- 
cutta. The native booksellers in that city, a 
rising race, though at present of little note, 
are happy to avail themselves of his labors, 
and purchase edition after edition of his cheap 
books. As soon as education in the vernacu- 
lar language becomes the order of the day, it 
is by such men, and such means that books 
will be multiplied. Capital will be poured 
in upon the enterprise; the natives who are 
acquainted both with English and Bengalee, 
will find it to their advantage to cater for the 
press, and the means of improvement will be 
; placed withia the reach of the middling and 
lower classes of society. —Calcutta Gazette. 


Semi-Humanity. 

One of those strange beings who stand mid- 
way between the ape and the negro, the Bos- 
jeman, or Bushman, of South Africa, is said 
to have arrived in the city, and will probably 
soon make his public debut.—Several speci- 
mens, male and female, adult and infant, have 
been exhibited in England This individual 
is stated to be 18 years old, about four feet in 
height, and has been taught to shape his nat- 
ural gibverish into some sembiance of Eng- 
lish. The tribe of which he isa member, 
subsist on lizards, ants, and other varment. 
They are governed by no laws but those of na- 


a bovnty for the encouragement of the growth 


touches, reprcdueing with unsurpassed acen- } ofthe black walnut of America, in France. 


Antidote for Cholera. 

The late accounts from Europe inform us 
that this fearful scourge is on its scathing mis- 
sion, and we asa prudent people should be 
prepared by all the means that lie in our pow- 
er to mitigate the evil, or arrest its progress 
showld it reach our shores. A celebrated phy- 
sician in Bristol, England, has lately publish- 
ed the following conclusions, the “esult of 
much practical experience, and we coincide 
with him in every sentiment, well knowing 
the disinfecting nature of chlorine gas. 

1. That the cause of cholera is a putrid 
animal poison, capable of being recognized 
by the smell by some, emanating from and 
surrounding the dead or living chelera sub- 
jects or articles of clothing. 

2. That it is not sulphuretted hydrogen or 
hydrosulphurett of ammonia, as it does not 
decompose salts or lead or zinc, and when 
passed through nitrate of silver it only forms 
a red solution when exposed to light. 


body through the lungs, and cannot be pro- 
pagated by innoculation. 

4, That affection can be conveyed by arti- 
cles of clothing, bedding, &c ; and that wash- 
erwomen are more subject to infection than 
ordinary persons from that cause. 

5. That all persons are not equally liable to 
infection from equal exposure, and even the 
same individual becomes more sensitive under 
certain circumstances. 

6. That the poison is destroyed by chlorine 
gasand heat of 300° Fahreheit. 

His object, Mr. Herapath, the physician re- 
ferred to, says is to give public opinion aright 
direction so as to help the future boards of 
health to combat this insidious and powerful 
enemy, I must at once state thatthe two most 
popular of disinfectants of the day—the chlo- 
ride of zincand the nitrate of lead, known as 
Sir W Burnett’s and Ledoyen’s, will be of no 
avail, though they will promptly remove ordi- 
nary putrid effluvia, The only chemical pre- 
ventive he depended on in his numerous ex- 
posures to the virue was chlorine gas, and this 
he believes to be a perfect one if the fumiga- 
tion is complete. In 1822 he invariably pas- 
sed through an atmosphere of it on his return 
home,tand kept it escaping in his residence 
during the continuance of the disease in the 
city. 


Wagon Shelvins. 


The following kind of wagon shelvins I 
have used for 28 years, and believe them tobe 
better then any others I ever saw and they 
are not a few: 

Take two sills or side pieces 12 or 14 feet 
long, and 33 inches thick, by 64 wide; I put 
three mortices through each of the sills, 6 
inches wide and 14 thick T'wo of these mor- 
tices are about one foot from the end of each 
sill, the other in the middle, these should be 
near the bottom of the sills, as they lie on 
the wagon bolster, Into these mortices in 
the sills are framed three cross pieces, and 
mortices through them slanting close to the 
sills, into which arms or upright pieces are 
fitted, resting on the sills to support them. 
These arms are raised and lowered just high 
enough to keep all the loading clear from the 
wheels. On these arms put two or three 
boards and fasten them with nails or screws, 
so that in removing the shelvin from the wa- 
gons, these side are taken off separate from 
the bottom of the sills. 

Put one mortice three or four inches wide, 
in the forward end of each. Into these mor 
tices fit two upright pieces, 7 feet high. with 
two or three cross-bars of suitable lenngth. 
This answers for a ladder for building a load 
against, for fastening bales, and fur putting 
the fore end of the boom when binding. F. 


Mining Telegraphs, 

The Mining Journal proposes to apply a 

Telegraph not unlike to House’s, to give war- 

fhing or tidings of any mishap in any mine, 

from fire damp explosions, falls of roofs, in- 

terruptions of water, fonl air, &c., and for 
simplifying mining operations. 


The man who cut the first tree in the wilds 
of Ohio, is still alive. His name is Daniel 
Cushwell, aad he resides on a small farm in 
On ida Co., N. Y., andis eighty-six years of 
age. 
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3. That it is only received into the living! 


Cireulation of the Blood, 


It is estimated by Hoffman and Haller that 
the weight of the blood in the human system 
is about one-fifth of that of the whole body. 
Thus, if a man weighs one hundred and fifty 
pounds, the weight of the blood will be thir- 
ty pounds. And again, that the left ventricle 
of the heart sends forth at each of its contrac- 
tions about two ounces of blood. These data 
which are considered by physiologists gene- 
rally to approximate near the truth, make itan 
easy matter to calculate the time required for 
the whole mass of blood to pass threugh the 
heart, and consequently its rapidity in the rest 
of the organization. 

Thus, it will require two hundred and for- 
ty beats of the heart to convey the thirty 
pounds through it. This will be accomplish- 
ed ina littlemore than three minutes—allow- 
ing seventy pulsations per minute, which ie 
the usual standard fer health. Hence, the 
bloop which circulates in the remotest extre- 
mity of the body is renewed, or changed from 
venvus into arterial in the short space of some 
three or four minutes, Fluids containing cer- 
tain medical properties have been Injected 
into the veins one one side of the body, and 
in twenty seconds, the same medical proper- 
ties have been detected in the blood drawn 
from an artery of the opposite side. 

The rapidity with which medical substances 
may be brought into contact with all parts of 
the living tissues, has induced some medical 
practitioners to administer cathartics and eme- 
tics by injecting them into the veins ; a mi , 
nute quantity of medicine acting very speed- 
ily when administered in this manner Bvt 
physicians of the present day are deterred 
from this practice by the occasional interven- 
tion of untoward circumstances. In the Ve- 
terinary establishment of Copenhagen, how- 
ever, the injection of medicine into the veins 
is much practiced, on account of its mure 
prompt effect and as matter of economy. The 
results are said to be pei fectly satisfactory. 


A Frenehman’s Account of English 
Soups and Stomachs, 


The English soups consist ct turtle: a com- 
pound of that anitnals and of coxcombs, mush- 
rooms, ham and spices. There is but one 
house in London where it 1s to be seen; but 
the price forbids it being eaten, as it is four 
francs a portion. However, there is a substi- 
tute called mock turtle, which is within the 
capabilities of ordinary purses. Next to the 
turtles, real and mock, come the tribes of 
gravy, ox-tail, gibbet, hare, pea, mutto sbroth 
and mulligatawny. The last named is 8 hor- 
rid importation from India, composed of all 
kinds of fiery ingredients, and so pungent that 
few of us Frenchmen could dip the tip of their 
finger in it with impunity. But the English, 
of both sexes, actually devour it like salaman- 
ders, and the police do not think of interfering 
to prevent them. An Englishman’s stomach 
ig endued with marvellous elasticity, and easi- 
ly digests four meals a day. 


Curious Particulars Relating to Marri- 
age. 

The intervention of a priest, or rather ee- 
clesiastical functionary, was not deemed in- 
dispensable to a marriage, until tne council of 
Trent in 1409. The celebrated decree passed 
in that session, interdicting any marriage o- 
therwise than in the presence of the priest, 
and at least two witnesses. But before the 
time of Pope Innocent, III. (1118), there was 
ne solemnization of marriage in the church, 
but the bridegroom came to the bride’s house 
and led her home to his own, which was all 
the ceremony then used. Bands were first 
directed to be published by Canon Walter, in 
the year 1200. 


New Flour Mill in Alabama, 


The Dallas Gazette states that a flour mill 
has lately been established in the vicinity of 
Cahawba, which will turn out as good fluur 
as can be procured in the Mobile Market. 
This fact may be doubted when it is under- 
stood that the latitude in which it is grown is 
but little more than 32°, but from our own 
knowledge we can state that wheat of the best 
quality is grown in that region, and that ve_ 
ry good flour can be made; not equal og 
course to choice St, Louis, but of a quality 
similar to the common western brands, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


«A.C. B. of N. C.”—An engine of 6 horse | 
power would cost complete, boiler and all, | 


seven hundred and fifty dollars—that js put | ; } 
We do not kaow the | Seating them with the usu:! number of en- 


\o:avings in this week’s paper, but are sure 


on board a vessel] here. 
price of Munsell's Morticing machine for 
Hubs. The saws will cost forty-five dollars, 
with all the apparatus complete. The circu- 
Jar of 22 inch being the best for your purpose, 
witb its steel shaft and fly wheel and frame, 
would be $35 We could not understand what 
kind of bering instruments you wanted. We 
cannot recommend an inferior article because 
tt is cheap. 

“J.J. R of Mass”—You are right in re- 
gard to any amount of power worthy of at- 
tention, to be derived from smoke. 

« R. W. of Mass.”—We are positive that 
you have mechanics unsurpassed by those of 
any other place in the United States. 

“A. T. P. of I11”—Your principle is not 


new for propelling machinery by the arrange-! 


Ment of magnets. It yet remains to be disco- 
vered whether this power can be applied eco- 
uomically, or of sufficient force ta propel 
machinery of any kind but that ofa very light 
description. 

* N.S. A. of Tenn.”—Notes given in pay- 
ment for a patent for a plough can be collected 
but no damages can be collected for infringe- 
ment of patent until the patent 1s established 
in the U. S. District Court, or the Court of 
Equity. 

«°W.S. of R. I."—Your funds are duly re- 
ceived. All right now. 

“ C.E. G. of Chio.”—We feel very grate- 
ful for the interest vou have taken to increase 
eur list of subscribers in your place. The 
money sent is sufficient. 

“« P. T.W. of N. ¥.”—The using of steam 
first ina high pressure cylinder and then ina 
low pressure or condensing cylinder, is not 
new. If you will take the trouble to examine 
into the’history of the steam engine you will 
find it so. 

“© S. McJ. of Ohio.”—Sometimes a plan 
looks very wellon paper, but it may work ve 
yy indifferently. 

«J.P J of Conn.”—We have received 
your communication and will give it due at- 
tention. 

** Mechanics’ Mutual of South Troy.”—-We 
have received your communication and are 
much obliged to you for your kindness. We 
have always perceived the conduct of gentle- 
men in the members of No. 15 Your docu- 
ment is valuable as being the true and relia- 
ble corrector. The committee have not yet 
exerted themselves to rectify the mistakes. 


To the Subseribers of the Mechanics’ 
Journal. 


The volume of this periodical will be com- 
pleted in one number more, anda goed oppor- 
tunity will be presented to its patrons for sub- 
scribing to the Scientific American. Those 
mechanics who desire to keep up with the im- 
provements of the age, will find the Scientific 
American to be the most valuable paper for 
intelligence relating to the welfare and em- 
ployment of working men, in this er any oth- 
ercountry. Those who have not yet paid 
for the Journal can now redeem their credit by 
paying up and extending their subscription. 


A new Protection is about to be instituted 
in Albany. We hope that all these institu- 
tions will promote good will among mecha- 
nics and by lectures and discussions, not for 
mere controversy, but for inveatigating truth, 
Spreading thereby knowledge among our me- 
chanics during the coming winter. Without 
intelligence no good can be done, but with mu- 
tual confidence and intelligence every thing 
ean be done. Let these qualifications then 
guide mechanics in Wisdom’s ways. 


Patent Agency. 

Applications for Patents made at this office, 
on the most i:eagonable terms. Neat drawings, 
specifications, and engravings of the first cha- 
racter,and cheaper than anywhereelse. No- 
tices of new inventions, Agency for the sale 
ef Patent Rights, and all business of that na- 
ture, promptly attended to. Those who have 
patent rights to dispose of will find a good op- 
portunity and field for their sale—such as 
Horse Power Machines and Waterwheels of 


Scientific American. 


every description. The largest circulation in 
the world for advertisements of inventions, &c. 


An Apology. 
We owe our patrons an apology for not pre- 


| they will find the reading matter of sufficient 
| interest fo make up the deficiency in cuts.— 

The cause of this number not being as well 
| embellished as former ones is on account of 
the sudden indisposition of our engraver. 


The Springfield Gaz. says that Mr. Edward 
| Smith late proprietor of the Cotton Factory at 
Ireland Parish, is held to answer on a charge 
of violating the statue concerning the employ- 
ment of children in factories. 


| V.B. Palmer is duly authorized to receive 


Subscriptions and and a limited number of ad- 
vertisements for the ‘* Scientific American,” 
in Philadelphia, Baltimore and Boston. 


j ery 
—— 


| vertisements 


eae 


QG- Tis paper circulates in every State in the 
Union, and is seen principally by mechanics and 
| manufacturers. Hence it may be considered the best 
medium of advertising, for those who import or man- 
ufacture machinery, mechanics tools, or such wares 
and materials as are generally used by those classes. 
The few advertisements im this paper are regarded 
with much more attention than those in closely 
printed dailies. 

Advertisements are inserted in this paper at the 

ollowing rates : 


One square, of eight lines one insertion, $ 0 50 
ae *s a ve two do., 75 
ot 5 ~ * three doy 1 00 
ae Ld : #5 one month, 1 26 
as * * el three do., 3 75 
be bd $s id six do., 7 60 
ba! # La m twelve do., 16 00 


—CASH IN ADVANCE. 


GENERAL AGENTS 
FOR THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN. 
| New York City Gro. Dexter. 


Boston, - - - Messrs. Horcnxiss & Vo. 
\ Philadelphia, -  - Sroxes & BrorHer. 
LOCAL AGENTS. 
Albany, - 2 8 - Peter Coon. 
Baltimore, Md., - - - S. Sanps. 
vabotville, Mass., E. F. Brown. 


Rurus Merrewu. 
Pore & Cuace 

E. H. Bowrns. 

KE. Biswor. 

J. KE. EF. Marsu 
Wm. Woovwarp 
Sarrorp & PaRKs. 


Concord, N. H. 
Fall River, Mass. 
Hartford, Ct., 
Jamestown, N. ¥. 
Lynn, Mass, 
Middletown, Ct., 
Norwich, Ct., - 


New Haven, Ct. - - E. Downes. 

New Bedford, Mass., - Roxstnson, Parsons & Co. 
Newark,N.J., - - J.L Acens. 

Newark, N.J + = Robert Kashaw. 


Providence, R. I., - 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Springfield, Mass., 
Salem, Mass., 


H.&J.S. Rows. 
D. M. Dewey. 
Wn. B. Brocxer. 
L. CHANDLER. 


Saco, Me. - - -~ + Isaac Crooxker. 
Savannah, Geo - JoHN CarurHers. 
Troy,N.¥., + = - A.SmitH. 
Taunton, Mass., - W. P. Seaver. 
Utica, N.Y. Cannirr & Co. 
Williamsburgh, - - J.C. Ganper. 

} Dover, N.H. - - - - DB. L. Norais. 


CITY CARRIERS. 
Ciark Sevieck, Squire SELLECK. 
Persons residing in the city or Brooklyn, can have 
the paper left at their residences regularly, by send. 
ing their address to the office, 128 Fulton st., 2d floor. 


| 


To Mill Owners. 
H‘Av= AND & TUTTLE’S Patent Centre Vent 

Pressur Water Wheel.—These wheels are now 
in successful operation in many towns in Maine, 
Massachusetts, and Rhode Island, and are found to 
surpass in power and facility of adaptation any wa 
ter wheel now in use. This whcel was awarded the 
silver medal at the Fair of the American {institute 
recent-y held in New York and a diploma at the 
Mechanics’ Fair in Boston. 

The wheels are manufactured and forsale by the 
FULTON [RON FOUNDRY CO., South Boston, 
Mass ,—where the whcels can be seen and any infor- 
mation cencerniug them had. 

Patent Rights for different States, Counties, &c. for 
sale, as above. n20 3m* 


| ~e 


TO PAINTERS, &ce. 
For Sale 


No, 1—Cuemicay Ou Goup Size for Sign 
| Writing and Striping, &c. 

No. 2—Chemical Oil Gold Size for Carved 
Work and general Decoration. 

No. 3 ~Curmicau Dryer, for all kinds of 
paiuts—prepared for use. It is one of the 
| most powerful and most convenient, of the 
kind, ever yet compounded 

N.B, Theabove gold sizes work as Pleasantly as 


| any common oil color and will gild in 12, 24 or 36 
hours. 

.Thesée compounds are all tested, but should any be 
found to fail, they can be retu-ned and others given 
in exchange, or the money refunded, provided they 
have not been adulterated. 

QUARTERMAN & SON, 
House Painters, Grainers, &c. 
18 Burling Slip, New York. 


Engraving on Wood 
EATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED AT 
the Orrice or THE ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 1% 
Fulton st, three doors from the Sun Office. Designs 
DRAWINGS of all kinds for PATEN'S, &c.,also 
madt 23 above, at very lew charges, 
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THE BEST YET! 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE 


Great Mammoth 
PICTORIAL SUN, 


v1 Christmas and New Yew Year's Gift 


for 1847-8, 
iG This Pictorial is on one single sheet of paper 
comprising two thousand four hundred aud thirty 
six square inches, covered on both sides with beau- 
tiful engravings and inte esting reading. It is the 
la‘gest and best Pictorial ever published in New 
York. 


Single Copies 12 1-2 Cents. 
Ten Copies for $1,00. 


Persons in the country who wish for single copies 
have only to enclose a 121-2 cent piece in a letter, or 
by clubbing together can receive ten copies for 
one dollar. gLetters must in all cases come POST 
PAID and directed to 

M. Y. BEACH & SONS, 


030 Sun Establishment, New York. 


A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER. 
THE YANKEE BLADE ; 


A Home Journal and Fireside Companion 
DEVOTED TO 
Literature, Education, Morals, Fun, News, &c. 


Published every Saturday at $2 per annum 


fiG>This Literary and Family Journal having dur- 
ing the past six years, met wlth the most brilliant 
and unexpected success,—the Publishers. grateful 
for the many favors shown tothem, have aeter- 
mined to make such improvements in its character, 
as will greatly enhance its attractiveness and value, 
and render it worthy of still higher applause. ‘The 
paper has been dressed throughout in a style of 
surpassing elegance and beauty, while itssize has 
beengreatly enlarged, and various other improve- 
ments introduced, making it one of the best and 
mostattractive newspapers in the Union. 

Among other leading features, the Blade will con- 
tainfrom one to Four of the ’ 
Richest and most Interesting Stories of the 

Dar. 


American Magazines, and in all cases a preference 
wil! be shown to Such ascan be published entiie in 
a single paper. In addition its columns will be stared 
with POPULAR ESSAYS BY ABLE WRITERS, 
Choice and beautiful Poems, Gleanings from New 
Works, Selections trom Foreign Journals, Mirth-cre 
ating Sketches, ‘“* Whittlings,” Jokes, Scraps, News 
Items, and every thing else that can give zest and 
In brief, our object will be to render it an agreea- 
vle, entertaining and ever welcome Family Visitor, 
brimming always with INSTRUCTION and AMUSE. 
MEN’, ané especially desirable to the FAMILY 
CIRCLE- 
THE LADIES MAGAZINE AND CASKET 
OF LITERATURE, 


isalso published at the same office. Terms : $1,00 

per annum in advance. It will contains superb en- 

gravings, Music, Flowe's, &c &e. It isone of the 

handsomest Dollar Magazines published. 

figJ. A. Tuttle & Co., 116 Nassau st. New York, is 

Wholesale Agent forthe Blade and Magazine. 

MATHEWs, GOULD & CQ. 
Publishers, 1381-2 Washington st., Boston, Mass. 
n20 3m 


DROPSY, JAUNDICE AND CONFRAC- 
TION OF THE LEG. 


Dr.Smith’s Torpedo Magnetic 
Machine. 


>The following is an extract of a letter from 
Sarah Sanger, No. 154 Delancey st. 

New York, Aug 3, 1846. 

I do hereby certify that 1 was grievously diseased 
with adropsical swelling, jaundice, and contraction 
of my left leg, owing to a fall which wrenched my 
back, and the interior part adjoining. ] called in two 
physicians, but my health still continued to sink ra- 
pidly away. so much so, that they could do no more 
forme. Inthis state, J] hear! of Dr. S B. Smith’s 
Klectro Magn+tic Machine, and by the use of the 
machine about two months, I was restored to health. 
Ifmy name can be ot any se:vice to Mr. Smith, he is 
very welcome to it,asI firmly believe had it not 
been for his machine, I should now have been in my 


grave. 
SARAH SANGER, No. 154 Delancy st. 


A manual with full directions, accompanies each 
machine, which is warranted for 20 years, put up in 
elegant rosewood and zebra wood cases, 9 inches 
long, 5 1-2inches wide and 5 high—Price $12. 

Orders from any part of the United States promptly 
attended to. Address 

02 tf MUNN & CO. (post paid) New York. 


Johnson’s Improved Shingle 
Machine. 


He Subscriber having received Latters Paten 

for an improvement ih the Shingle Machine, is 
now readyto fu:nish them at short notice, 4nd he 
would request all those who want a good machine 
for sawing shingles, to callou him and examine the 
improvements he has made, as one eighth mere shin- 
gles can be sawed in the same given time than by 
any other machine now in use. 
Augusta, Maine, Gct. 1, 1847. 


J- G. JOHNSON. 


Machinists Tools. 


[HE Subscriber is now manufacturing a superior 

article of Large Turning and screw, Cutting 
Lathes, Drilling wiachines, &c. to which he would res- 
pectfully cali the attention of Machinists and others 
requiring the above articles. Also, Machinery of ev- 
ery description, manufactured to order, at 42 Gold 
| street, New York. G.B HARTSON. 02 Im* 
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Not only original, but gems of the European and | 


71 


woop CUTS. 


$G-We would inform Newspaper and Periodical 


| publishers that we have on hand a large lot of Weed 


Engravings, which have been used in the Scientific 
American during the past year, which we are deg- 
rous of disposing of curar. They are in fine order 
and may be had at one fourth of their original cost 
Publishera of country papers would find it to their 
interest to avail themselves of this chance to illus 
strate their publications at a eheap rate. 


Address at this Office. 618 tf 


Ballard’s Improved Jack Screw. 


PATENTED. 
Jk HE advantages of this Screw for Stone Quarries. 
Railroads, Steam-boiler Builders, and for other 
purposes, are superior to any other similar machine. 
The improvement consists in being able to use 
either end of the screw, as occasion requires 
It is capable of aising the heaviest Locomotive 
with ease, being portable, strong and powerful, and 
not likely to get out of order. 
Many Railroad Companies and Boiler makers have 
them in use, by whom they are highly recommen- 


ded. 
JACK SCREWS, 
Of various sizes, power and price, constantly on 
hand at the manufactory, 
No.7 Eldridge street, near Division. 
o16 


PATENT AGENCY AT WASHINGTON, 
ZENAS C. ROBBINS, 
Mechanical Engineer and Agent for pro= 


euring Patents. 

Witt prepare the necessary Drawingaand Papers 

for applicants for Patents, and transact all other 
business in the line of his profession at the Patent 
Oftice. He can be consulted on all questions rela 
ting tothe Patent Laws and decisions in the United 
States or Europe. Persons at a distance desirous of 
having examinations made at the Patent Office, prior 
to making application for a patent, may forward (post 
paid, enclosing a fee of five dollars) a clear statement 
of their case, when immediate attention will be giv- 
en to it, and all the information that could be obtain- 
edby a visit of the applicant in person, promptly 
communicated. All letters on business must be poat 
paid, and contain a suitable fee, where a written opi- 
nion is required. 

Office on F street opposite Patent Office. 

He has the honor of referring, by permission, to 
Hon. Edmund Burke, Com. of Patents; Hon. H. L 
Ellsworth, late do; H. Knowles, Machinist, Patent 
Office ; Judge Cranch, Washington, D. C.; Hon. R. 
Choate, Mass., U.S. Senate ; Hon. W. Allen, Ohio, do; 
Hon. J.B Bowlin, M.C. Missouri, Hon. Willia Hall, 
New York ; Hon. Robert Smith, M. C. Illinois ; Hon. 
S. Breese, U.S. Senate ; Hon. J. H. Relfe, M. C. Miss 
souri ; Capt. H. M. Shreve, Missouri. j23 


GENKRAL PATENT AGENCY, 
REMOVED. 
HE SUBSCRIBER has removed his Patent Agen 
cy from 12 Platt to 189 Water street 

The object of this Agency is to enable Inventors to 
realize something for their inventions, either by the 
sale of Patent Goods or Patent Rights. 
_ Charges moderate, and no charge willbe made un 
tilthe inventor realizes something frem his invention. 

Letters Patent will be secured upon moderate 
terms. Applications can be made to the undersign 
ed, personally or by letter post paid. 

n8 SAMUEL C. HILLS, Patent Agent. 


To Machinists, Carpenters and 
others. 
Ms WM. A. ASHE, Professor of Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing has opened Kveniug 
Classes for the purpose of giving inst: uctions in 
Architectural and Mechanical Drawings, 
in all thei- branches, from the first use of the instru- 
ments to the highly finished and beautifully shaded 
drawing, suitable for framing or the Patent Office. 
W. A. ASHE’S Drawings have gained him many 
prizes in several Mechanics’ Institutions in Europe, 
and great reputation in the Patent Office, Washing- 
ton, and the siechanics’ Institute, Brooklyn, (whe:e 
he wasa teacher for two years,) and among the va- 


rions Patent Agents of this city. As the classes will 


be limited, an early application will be necessary to 
insure admittance. 


_For terms and particulars, apply to W. A Asum, at 
his establishmeut, 133 lulton street, opposite the Sum 
Buildings. 030 Im 

{—- 


DAUGERRIAN GALLERY. 
GURNEY’S 


PREMIUM DAUGERRIAN GALLERY, 
No. 189 Broadway, N. Y. 


dG Pictures taken at this establishment warranted 
to give satisfaction. j24 


Veni! Vidi! Emi! 

QG- THIS IS THE MOTTO OF ALL THOSE 
THAT HAVE EXAMINED KNOX’S NEW FALL 
STYLE OF HATS, with a view of buying— 

1 CAME! I SAW! I BOUGHT! 

His BON TON Estabiishment (as all knqw) is at 

128 Fultou street. #183m. 


AGRICULTURAL TOOLS. 


NVENTORS and Makers of superior Agricultur 

al Implementsare notified that the subscriber will 
sell such articles on commission, and make prom: 
returns. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 

ns 189 Water at. 


AMERICAN HARDWARE. 


THE SUBSCRIBER having been engaged in gel 
ling Americar Hardware on commission for 7 
years, solicits consignments from manufacturers, and 
will refer to those who have employed him the above 
number of years. SAMUEL C. HILLS, 

ns 189 Waterst. 


FOR TUBULAR BOILERS, 
From 1 1-4 to 6 inches diameter, and any 
length, not exceeding 17 feet. 


HESE Tubes are of the same quality and manu 
facture as those extensively used ‘in England, 
Scotland, France amd Germany, for Locomotive, Ma-~ 
rine and other Steam Engine Boilers. 
THOMAS PROSSER, Patentee, 
d26* 28 Platt street, New York 


Scientific American. 


To Dye Yellow Color. 

There are but three colors in all nature, red, 
blue and yellow. All other supposed colors, 
are but combinations of these three, as we 
shall exhibit and prove as we go along in giv- 
ng a number of practical receipts on Dyeing. 

All goods to be dyed should be well clean- 
sed, this is the true foundation of fine clear 
colors. To dye yellow on woolen goods, such 
as cloth, flannel or yarn. Quercitron bark, in 
quantity 4 oz. to the pound of yarn or flannel, 
should be ecalded with boiling water in a 
clean vessel; the clear liquor should then be 
taken and put into a boiler with either a small 
quantity of alum, or nitro muriate of tin, and 
the goods boiled for half an hour in this. This 
process willalsodye cotten Muriate of tin 
ig the best mordaunt to use with the bark. It 
is necessary sometimes, especially for dark 
shades, to give two or three dips, airing the 
goods welleach time. 

Silk can be dyed a good yellow by this pro- 
cess, only it should not be boiled, but it is bet- 
ter for a fine rich color on silk, to pass the 
goods through astreng solution of the annatto 
of soda, then wash them and put them to steep 

na weak solution of alum for about half an 

hourand then run them through a warm bath 
of Quercitron bark and a little muriate of tin. 
The muriate of tin is made by feeding muria- 
tic acid with granulated tin until the acid will 
take up no more. The acid generally takes up 
one third of its weight of tin. Fustic will 
also dye a yellow with alum for a mordaunt, 
either on woolen or silk, but it makes a poor 
color in comparison with the Quercitron, 
(American yellow oak bark.) Turmeric can 
also dye a yellow, but itis very fugitive — 
Straw weild makes a fine yellow onsilk and it 
is very fast, but itis scarcely known now in 
theart of dyeing. The best yellow on cotton 
is dyed with sugar, or nitre of lead and the 
bichromate of potass. The geods should be 
handled for about twenty minutes in a solution 
of sugar (acetate) of lead, pressed out of that 
and then passed through a solution of ths 
chrome, then aired, passed through the lead 
and washed and dried. If the goods were 
dried out of the chrome, they wpuld be full 
of dark reddish spots, The lead, or mordaunt 
for chrome colors, should always be about 
three times the weight of the chrome and 4 
oz. of the crystals of the bichromate of potass 
(chrome,) will dye a very gcod yellow oncot 
ton. Yellow is one of the simple colors to 
form agreen. Green is a comp@and color ot 
blue and yellow. 

From these receipts any person may dye a 
yellow color, if they are careful to handle 
their goods well, the which must be white for 
this color. 

(Our readers will bear in mind that these 
receipts for coloring are prepared for the 


Painting on Glass. 
(Concluded fram our last.) 

The precess must have been to melt side 
by side in the glass house a pot of plain and 
a pot of red glass; then the workmen, by dip- 

| ding his rod first into the plain and then into 
the red glass pot, obtained a white lump of 
plain glass covered with a coating of red, 
which, by dexterous management in blowing 
and whirling, he extended into a plate, exhi- 
biting on the surface a very thin stratum of 
the desired color. Inthis state the glass came 
into the hands of the glass-painter, and an- 
swers most of its purposes, except when the 
subject required the representation of white 
or other colors on a red ground; in this case 
it became necessary to employ a machine like 


the lapidary’s wheel, partially to grind away | 


the colored surface till the white substratum 
appeared. 

The material employed by the old glass- 
makers to tinge their glass red was the pro- 


toxide of copper, but on the discontinuance of 


Changing Speed and Direction of Circu. 
lar Motion. 


Suppose the smail pulley on the right to be 
the driver, the larger wheel with an internal 
rack and the eccentric wheel. within will be 
driven in opposite directions by the bands re- 
presented in the cut, while at the same time 
motion will be imparted to the intermediate 
pinion on the left, both round its own centre, 
and also round the common centre of the cir- 
cular rack and concentric wheel. 


White Hard Spirit of Wine Varnish. 
Put into a bottle five pounds of gum sund- 
arac, and two gallons of spirils of wine, 60 


on 


Bread. 
Bread, when just taken out of the oven, 
should never be eaten by persons of weak 
health, as it contains a great quantity of car-' 


| bonic gas, which is given off as it cools and its 


place supplied with oxygen. Thisis the rea- 
son why peoplecan eat a great deal more of 
new, than of old bread. ‘The atmosphereisa 
source of food to man as well as vegetables, 
and the relationship of different kinds of food 
te the animal economy in connexion with the 
gases, ought toform a part of our studies.— 
Those who study domestic economy and use 
bread that has been cceled in an airy apartment 
are to be commended as much for consult- 
ing health, as for studying the way to make 


the art of glass-printing, the dependant man- | over proof; agitate it until dissolved, recollec- 
ufacture of red glass of course ceased, and all | ting, if washed glass is used, that it is conve- 
knowledge of the art become so entirely ex- | nient to dip the bottle containing the mixture 
tinct, that the notion generally. prevailed that| into a boiler of hot water every ten min- 
the color in question was derived from gold. | utes, the bottle to be immersed only two min- 
It is not a little remarkable that the knowl-| utes ata time, which will greatly assist the 
edge of the coppered should have been so en- | dissolving of the gum; but be particular to 
tirely lost, though printed receipts have al-| keep a firm hold ovcr the cork of the bottle, 
ways existed detailing the whole process. ’| or else the rarefaction will blow the cork out 


“Scientific American,” by a practical man, 
and therefore can berelied on as correct.—Ep. 


To Harden Steel Engravings without in- 
juring the Impression. 

Let the polished steel be suspended into a 

quantity of melted copper, and when the fu- 


sion has becn raised to the tempering height | | 


suddenly plunge the melted copper, steel and 
all, into a vessel of water, so that the steel 
may not meet the air; in this manner its 
temper will be restored which was taken away 
for the purpose of cutting in tnaking it soft by 
anointing it over with tallow, clay, or strew- 
ing hellebore on it, heating itand the quench- 
ing it in the juice, a little warm, of common 
beans. This is said to be the best way of sof- 
tening and hardening steel, although some 
heat first, in the softening, and anoint after 
heating. 


Pateni Grease for Railway Axles. 

Water 1 gallon, clean tallow, 3 \bs., palm 
oil 6 tbs., common sal soda 3 lb., (or tallow 8 
Ibs., and palm oil 10 1bs.,)—mixture to’ be 
heated to 210° and well stirred till it is down 
to about 70°. 


Baptista Porta (born about 1540) gives a re- 
ceipt in his Magia Naturalis, noticing at the 
same time the difficulty of success. Several 
receipts are found in the compilations of Neri 
Merret and Kunckel, from whence they have 
been copied into our Encyclopaedias. None 
of these receipts, however, state to what pur- 
poses the red glass was applied, nor do they 
make any mention of flashing. The difficul- 
ty of the art consists in the prone ness of the 
copper to pass from the state of protoxide in- 
to that of peroxide, in which latter state it 
tinges glass green. In order to preserve it in 
the state of protoxide these receipts prescribe 
various deoxygenating substances to be stirred 
into the melted glass, such as Smith’s clink- 
ers, tartar. soot, rotten wood, and cinnibar. 

One curious cireumstance deserves to be 
noticed, which is, that glass containing cop- 
per when removed from the melting pot 
sometimes only exhibitsa faint-greenish tinge 
yet in this state nothing more than simple ex- 
posure to a gentle heat is requisite to throw 
out a brilliant red. This change of color is 
very remarkable, as it is obvicus that no 
change of oxygenation can possibly take place 
during the recuission. 

The art of tinging glass by protoxide of 
copper and flashing it on crown glass, has of 
late years been revived by the Tyne Compa- 
ny of England, at Chiosy in France, and in 
Suabia in Germany, and in 1827 the Academy 
of Arts at Berlin gave a premium for an im- 
perfect receipt To what extent do modern 
glass makers make use of these new glasses, 
we are ignorant; the specimens we have seen 
were so strongly colored as to be in parts al- 
most opaque, but this is a defect, which might 
no doubt, be easily remedied. 


MECHANICAL MOVEMENTS. 


Traverse Motion. 
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There are many ways in modifying motion, 
and the teachings of nature have suggested 
various modes of accomplishing different ob- 
jects by the mechanical arrangement of ma- 
chinery. The above cut represents one of the 
modifications of traverse motion, the horizon- 
tal bar being held to the ratchet wheel by a 
small spring on the right. Therefore, it will 
be easily observed that the motion of the rat- 
chet wheel being circular there is also in com- 
bination with it by the motion of the crank a 
reciprocating motien of the bar and frame. 


ready to be used ought to be quite clean and 
dry, as oily tins, funnels, &c., or anything 
damp, will spill and spoil the varnish. When 
it is strained off, put one quart ef very pale 
turpentine varnish, shake and mix the two 
well together. 
kept well corked, and are fit to be used the 
day after being made. 


sons. 
a dog caused his death in a few seconds. 
professor at Vienna having prepared some in 
its most concentrated state, by way of experi- 


with the force of ashot: and an accident might 
acrue from fire The bottle, every time it is 
heated, should be carried away from the fire 
the cork eased a little, to allow the rarified 
air to escape; then driven tight; and this pro- 
cess should be continued until all the gum is 
properly dissolved, which is easily known by 
having an empty tin can to pour the varnish 
into, until near the last, which is to be pour- 
ed into a gallon measure; return the whole 
into the four gallon tin, if the gum is not at 
all dissolved, and continue the shaking until 
it is ready to be strained, when everything 


Spirit varnishes should be 


~~ Prussie Acid. 
Prussic acid is the most powerful of all poi- 
A single drop placed on the tongue of 
A 


ment diffused some of it on his naked arm, 
and fell dead in a short time. These instances 
show the terrific effect which this substance 
has on the animal economy. They also show 
what extreme caution is necessary in prepar- 
ing and usingit. When much diluted, it has 
however, been employed asa medicine, in ca- 
ses of consumption. 

Although the investigations of chemistry 
have developed this substance, than which 
even lightning is scarcely more prompt or 
sure in destruction, still the wisdom of Omni- 
science has connected circumstances with its 
production and nature, which in a great mea- 
sure, will prevent its employment for crimi- 
nal purposes. The process by which it is 
made, requires more chemical skill than falls 
to the lot of unprincipled persons; and when 
obtained, its active properties are so evanes- 
cent, as never toremain more than a week er 
two, without peculiar treatment, and some- 
times it becomes nearly inert in a few days — 
The odor, also, which is distinguished in ani- 
mals destroyed by it, is often the sure means 
of detection. 

The commencement of its decomposition is 
marked by the reddishcolor of the liquid, and 
in a short time after, it becomes black, and 
deposits a thick carbonaceous substance, at 
the same time it loses its peculiar smell, and 
emits that of ammonia. In this state, the 
Prussic acid has none of its former properties, 
but is entirely inert. The Prussic acid com- 
bined with potass is much used in the art of 
Dyeing. We shall treat of it in the Receipts 
we are publishing in that art. 


There are 4201 letters lying in the Dead 
Letter Office, London, which contain property 
tothe amount of $200,000. 
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‘*the means meet the end.” Any person is 
able to eat more new than old bread, and this 
simple fact is evidence that the stomach is no 
mean judge between quantity and quality.— 
Bread that is somewhat old can be refreshed 
by being steamed in a steamer or dipped in 
water and put in the oven, after which it 
should be cooled before using. Thelessyeast 
that is used to make bread, it will be found to 
be none the worse, although a little more la- 
bor is required to make it. In this lies the 
grand seeret of the difference in the quality 
of bread. The French pull all their dough, 
and make good bread, but the same effect can 
be produced by using little yeast, but working 
the dough a number of times. : 


Question for Consideratton. 
Mr. Editor. 

Seeing a sound extends as far as the air vi- 
brates, why cannot messages be transmitted or 
spoken from city to city, through quarter inch 
block tin tubes (for sale at the hardware stores) 
laid three or four inches under ground ina 
furrow made by a plough, with mouth pieces 
attached at each end, cheaper, more durable, 
&c. &c., than the “ Lightning Line” Think 
of it. TINMAN. 


The philosopher Demonax said of two dun- 
ces, that ‘ one appeared to be milking a- 
he-goat while the ether was holding a sieve 
for him.’ 
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The SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is the Ad- 
vocate of Industry in all its torms, and as a 
Journal for Mechanics and Manufacturers, is 
not equalled by any other publication of the 
kind in the world. 

Each number contains from FIVE to SE- 
VEN ORIGINAL MECHANICAL ENGRA- 
VINGS of the most important inventions; a 
catalogue of AMERICAN PATENTS, ae is- 
sued from the Patent Office each week ; noti- 
ces of the progress of all new MECHANI- 
CAL and SCIENTIFIC inventions ; instruc- 
tion in the various ARTS and TRADES, with 
ENGRAVINGS ; curious PHILOSOPHICAL 
and CHEMICAL experiments ; the latest 
RAILROAD INTELLIGENCE in EUROPE 
and AMERICA ; all the different MECHA- 
NICAL MOVEMENTS, published ina series 
and ILLUSTRATED with more than A 
HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS, &c. &c. 

This Journal is not only useful to the Me- 
chanic and Manufacturer, but instructive te 
the Farmer, apprising hitn ofall the improve- 
ments in Agricultural Implements, besides to 
instruct him in all the Mechanical Trades.— 
Asafamily paper, the Scientific American 
will convey more useful Intelligence to chil- 
dren and young people, than ten times its cost 
in schooling, and as a text book for future re- 
ference, (it being in quarto form, paged, and 
suitably adapted to binding,) each volume will 
contain as much useful information asa large 
library. 

The Scientific American has already attain- 

the lar gest circulation of any weekly me- 
chanical journal in the world, and in this 
country its circulation is not surpassed by al? 
the other mechanical papers combined. 

§G> For terms see maide. 


